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Preface 


Don Estelle was born in Manchester and lived there for the early part of 
his life. 

Although spending much of the Second World War as an evacuee, he made 
good use of his time. He studied the piano, sang with church choirs, and 
received singing tuition which continued for some years from Mrs. 
Vaughan Williams, a relative of the great Welsh composer. 


This firm foundation inspired Don to go further with his singing. In those 
formative years he had a day-job, but his talent soon brought him financial 
rewards, albeit meagre by today’s standards. 


In 1952 he joined the BBC Radio Light Programme’s Al Read Show in 
Manchester, which led to work as an extra on Granada’s Coronation Street. 


It was whilst appearing on the Street that he met Arthur Lowe, who 
pointed him in the right direction for a new show to be written by Jimmy 
Perry and David Croft, the much-loved Dad's Army. 


Don was hired for Dad s Army, and then landed a bigger role in another 
Perry/Croft creation. It Ain t Half Hot, Mum. The work from these shows 
lasted from 1969 until 1981. His collaboration with Windsor Davies 
resulted in a number one hit record, Whispering Grass, in 1975, and Don 
teamed up with Windsor to form a highly successful double act which 
lasted five years. 


Don Estelle became a firm favourite on both radio and TV, making regular 
appearances in The Benny Hill Show, Top of The Pops, and The Good Old 
Days, among others. He also enjoyed roles for Jonathan Miller in A 
Midsummer Night 5 Dream and The Beggar s Opera. He made appearances 
in several films, such as Not Now, Comrade; A Private Function and Santa 
Claus - The Movie, with Dudley Moore. During this busy time, Don still 
managed to make 20 vocal albums, 16 singles and found time to 
commence work on this book. 


Chapter 1 


This book is all about thoughts of human effort and belief in one’s ability 
to succeed in this faltering and unbelievable thing we call birth to death, 
and how we can reconcile this existence and its purpose, especially when 
we get older and nearer to the end of our life. What is it that sparks us to 
want to achieve? 


I was born in Manchester on 22nd May, 1933, the day Herr Hitler became 
Chancellor of Germany. He was to give many evil fruits to the rest of the 
world a few years later. It is strange that elements of today’s generation 
are glorifying Hitler as if he was something wonderful. They parade in 
uniforms of that age, heedless of all the suffering and death he brought 
into the world. It is as if it was a dream; something comical to these 
people, but it’s no dream to the brave people of the British Legion and all 
the other millions who lived through it, and what’s more - remember. 


My parents said I was a heavy boy when I was born, and although I have 
lost one of my vertebra, which is what happens when you get older (you 
shrink you know), so now I have lost an inch of my height which I can ill 
afford as I’m only four feet nine inches tall. I think it has now transferred 
to my width, you may be pleased to know. 


We lived in Cheetham Hill, Manchester 8, sometimes called by the posh 
name of Crumpsall. Bill and Edith, my parents, were married in 1928. 
Their house was a rented one. A three bedroom end-terraced which had a 
bathroom and toilet, a luxury house by the standards of those days. The 
rent was luxury as well, one pound eight shillings a week. Like father like 
son - in at the deep end. He had high ideals and a great hope for the future. 
Human beings don’t seem to change much, even today people have the 
same hopes and fears they had then, and thought they were making new 
discoveries for the first time. 


At that time there was prohibition in America, and bootlegging drink was 
big business for the gangsters, and the Hollywood film makers made 
endless films in the fifties about the Roaring Twenties, but in the twenties 
Hollywood was swinging. If there was a fast buck to be made, in Tin Pan 


Alley the music machines were churning out songs about anything and 
everything. 

In Europe people were trying to get over the first World War. My mum and 
dad in their innocence were in love and hopeful of a great future together, 
just like millions of others. The early days of my life of course were taken 
up with eating, sleeping and nappies. Recollection is a funny thing. If you 
were to ask anyone how far back they can remember, they would most 
likely say seven years or so. But if you make a real effort to recall it does 
come back, but you have to spend a considerable time working at the mind 
to enable it to do so. Everything you have experienced is undeniably 
imprinted in your sub-conscience. I can remember being pushed around in 
my pram and throwing my toys and things out, and my mother throwing 
them back in again. As fast as she threw them in I would throw them out 
again. I thought it was great fun. 


It is wonderful, that new beginning. The baby or marriage which is not 
proved yet. It is a holiday, a euphoria of the moment. My parents so proud 
because they had made me and I was all theirs. The bubbling youth, 
showing their baby off to others, something meaningful, tangible and a 
feeling of happiness. At that time they were in a complete family situation 
both in their hearts and heaven, they hoped. But the five years before I was 
born were not easy for my mum and dad. There was the Wall Street crash 
in America followed by the Great Depression when thousands of people 
lost everything and many committed suicide. For millions of people there 
was no work to be found. I do not think in today’s society people can 
understand the complete degradation and deprivation that was rampant in 
those years. People did not have regular employment or health insurance. 
Those things were unheard of and many people lived by their wits. It was 
certainly survival of the fittest. 


My father had no trade but was a sort of “Jack of all trades”. Being 
adaptable was the order of the day. He worked at anything he could get. 
Once he became a Song Plugger on the sands at Blackpool in the summer, 
selling song sheets at one penny (old money being 240 pence in the 
pound). The publishers would make up these song sheets consisting of 
numbers popular at the time. People loved to have the words so they could 
sing along to them when they were on the wireless. My dad told me that he 
could sell fifteen to twenty pounds worth of these a day on the beach, 


which in those days was incredible selling. He would get commission, and 
the music publishers would no doubt do well on sheet music, which was 
big business in those days, much larger than records at that time. Everyone 
would get around the piano and sing the songs in their homes; they were 
interested in finding their own entertainment - singing, dancing and piano 
playing. They had little money, only had one another, and music was also 
the food of life. They lacked all the so called progress we have today but 
they knew no better and did not need it. They were just glad to make 
regular wages each week. My dad also worked as a handyman at fairs. He 
had a donkey and cart and would go around doing what business he could, 
being like many others, trying to make a living in what ever way he could 
to support my mum and our home. 


I was not around then, just a twinkle in my dad’s eye, but they told me 
later they had had a child, born in 1929. He would have been my brother 
but sadly he died soon after birth, which devastated my parents. But then I 
arrived, and they were not going to see me off so quickly. It is strange that 
they only told me about my brother when I was much older. They would 
never really discuss it with me or explain it. The whole thing was shrouded 
in mystery and I never really knew if he had a name or not. It was as if 
they just had one another and their emotions, and it was the most precious 
thing to them. It seemed holy, just to them alone. That is why, I suppose, 
they didn’t talk about it too much, and I understand their feelings and 
respected them. 


Those first few years of my life were hard to put together in chronological 
order, and are dim shadows of the subconscience. They seemed to be taken 
up with nappy changes, in the early days, lots of visits to friends and 
relatives around Manchester. My parents showing off this new little life 
(that’s me) and of course eating when you could. And looking at me now, I 
have a certain amount of weight on me, I seem to have had my fair share. 
What I tend to think though, that milk powder which was given to children 
those days was not too healthy and contributed to my extra pounds. But in 
the late thirties there had been a new beginning, mother and child care was 
coming to the fore; the Government of the day said to use the milk, so it 
was used. 


Poverty was the order of the times, and as I said before, my father had to 
live by his wits. He had a horse and cart which he used to go round the 
streets shouting “rag and bone, rag and bone”, and the people would come 
out with their old clothes or whatever, or other old possessions such as 
pots and pans. My father would start to barter. He would exchange clothes 
pegs, or brown stone or cream stone for the articles the people wanted to 
get rid of. The stones were used to clean the step at the front and back 
doors. 


In the “two up and two down” sort of house we lived in, the lady of the 
house would wash or mop the step, then rub the brown or cream stone, 
which was like sandstone, onto the step and it would make it look clean 
and neat. These exchanges enabled my dad to get many things on his cart 
and at the end of the day take them to the scrap yard. He would then weigh 
in the day’s collection and get money for them. The eight to ten shillings 
he got helped to keep him going. 


He had a stable in St Mark’s Lane, Crumpsall, where he kept his horses; he 
loved his horse and sometimes he had two of them. He kept the stable 
clean and dry and there was plenty of hay and corn. Dad also had a car. 
You could buy one, in those days, for five pounds, if you used your loaf, 
which my dad did. He had to live by his wits and keep moving around. 

The first car that I can remember was a Model T Ford which he used to 
take mum and I out in. There were not a lot of cars about then, and because 
he had one, it may sound as though he was rich. He wasn’t, but in a very 
basic way, with wheeling and dealing, he could usually get the things he 
set his mind on. Incidentally, people who drove cars in the thirties did not 
have to pass a driving test. 


I remember a few years before my dad died, in the late sixties, I had to go 
to Peterborough and he offered to drive me there and I said okay. We 
stopped in a lay-by on the Al and when we started off again my dad just 
drove out without looking either left or right and a huge tanker nearly 
drove right over us. I said “Look dad, why didn’t you indicate?” and 
he said “He saw me coming” which proves that the pre-1939 driver had a 
cavalier approach to driving. Today you sometimes see an old car with a 
ninety year old driver. I’ve seen old men and women doing 20mph on the 
road, sitting very low down so that the car looks as though it’s driving 


itself. When you pass, he or she is so low down they are peering through 
the steering wheel. 


About 1937 my mum and dad could no longer support the posh house in 
Clarendon Road, where they were living, so we moved just around a few 
streets away to 6 Russell Street. It was a two-up and two-down and the rent 
was five shillings a week. It consisted of two bedrooms upstairs and a 
parlour downstairs with a kitchen and an outhouse, with two steps up into 
the back yard. There was an outside toilet and the back of the house was 
down in the ground, so that the back yard was two feet higher than our 
kitchen floor. 


It didn’t mean much to a little four year old boy, but by then my parents 
were having a tough time making ends meet. Sometimes I wish they were 
here today because they would be so proud of me, and all I have achieved 
in my humble way. I would have been so pleased to take the burden from 
them and to tell them that I love them, in a grown up and adult way! 

I had to stop writing here because I started crying, just as though I was a 
little boy of four again. The tears flowed and I was back in 1937 for a brief 
time, then I realised it was 1990, and I cried again because they were dead 
and I was lost and full of regrets. 


Our little house faced a pub called Egerton Arms and the manager was 
Mrs Clampit. She reigned there for over forty years. It’s funny but people 
go, and houses go, but pubs seem to go on forever. My granny, my father’s 
mother, lived at the other end of Russell Street and next door to her was 
Mrs Heath, who was the posh lady of the street. On the other side of Mrs 
Heath, who I knew well, was the cemetery. My mother and my granny did 
not get on very well. 


My granny was a drinker of huge proportions. She had given birth to 
twenty-two children, including seven sets of twins. My grandad was dead. 
He used to work for British Rail but I don’t think it was the job that killed 
him! It was probably my granny. She was made of very stern stuff and 
when she was sober we got on reasonably well with her. But when she was 
drinking she changed. I remember she used to be dressed in black, with a 
black shawl and clogs. She would stay in the pub all night drinking, then 
she would come out of the pub door, which faced our front door, with a 


glass jug filled with mild or bitter beer in her hand. She would come over 
and knock on our front door and hurl abuse at my mother. She would shout 
unmentionable words at my mother, and accuse her of not being good 
enough for her son. This really upset mum and caused many rows. When 
she finished abusing my mum she would toddle off home and drink herself 
stupid. 


Life was hard for the working classes. They couldn’t travel or go far from 
home. They were too pre-occupied with making whatever sort of living 
they could, nor was there ever enough money for anything but food and 
shelter, if possible. So to get away from the harsh realities of existing, they 
turned to drink which was quite cheap, relative to the sort of money they 
could get then. 


Drink was high on the list of many of them, just to enable them to escape 
for a while. But it only caused more unhappiness and in some cases 
degradation. Mothers and children must have had a terrible time if their 
husbands and fathers were the kind who received their pay from work, and 
instead of bringing it home, went straight to the pub and drank it all away. 
Fortunately for me, my parents did not drink but my father did smoke 
Woodbines. They cost one shilling for twenty cigarettes then, and he used 
to send me to the corner shop to buy them. He did me a favour, because it 
completely put me off smoking, and I've never smoked to this day, except 
for just one time. 


I was working for S. & J. Watts in Portland Street, Manchester in 1948. 
The firm was owned by Jimmy Watts who was the Conservative MP for 
Ardwick. He was related to Agatha Christie the writer, which I shall come 
back to later on in the story. I had a friend called Mike Binns who was a 
Scots lad about six feet tall. And me four feet nothing. He lived at 
Wilmslow near Manchester with his parents. I remember one evening at 
his house, when his parents were out, it was suggested we have a smoke. 
We had no money or cigarettes so decided we would make our own. I 
found some Typhoo tea which I thought looked like the weed and put it in 
some paper mache, which I found in the kitchen. We made up this very 
large object, rolling it in the shape of a cigarette. 


We lit it and tried to smoke. At first it seemed reasonable, but it turned 
into a huge flame and we had one hell of a job putting it out, and 
explaining where the smell of smoke came from. That was the end of my 
smoking career. So there is a moral to this story. 


If someone makes you do something that is not good for you, they may 
kill themselves but it will help you live longer. 


Going back to our little house; my mother had high ideals and worked hard 
to give my dad and I a lovely home life. We did not have much in way of 
worldly goods and luxuries, but my mother gave off a sense of well being. 
She had a belief in the future and one’s own ability to achieve the 
impossible. Mum was much more solid and down to earth than my dad, 
who lived in a fantasy world. There was nothing wrong in that, because 
without a dream you are finished. He wanted to give us so much, he 
thought he would try the gee-gees, as he called them. Sometimes he won, 
but mostly he lost to the Turf Accountants. 


But he was busy. Busy trying, and it did give him the chance to hit the 
jackpot, however remote. My mother cleaned and polished our little house 
so that it gleamed and sparkled. The parlour was the best room, and was 
used for entertaining. You walked through the front door into the parlour. 
Later on my father brought some hardboard, which had not been available 
for very long, and with it divided the room off so that there was a passage 
from the front door to the kitchen and another door into the parlour. There 
was a highly polished sideboard in the parlour, plus a small settee and an 
easy chair. Lino covered the floor and a rug was on top. On the sideboard, 
taking pride of place, were three chrome-plated vases, which dad assured 
me were worth a few bob. The kitchen-come-dining room was very sparse. 
There was a heavy dining table, with six large legs, which was covered 
with a highly embossed tablecloth to save it from getting marked. How 
they got it into the house I shall never know. 


When the war started and the sirens went, we all used to get under the 
table for safety. If a bomb had hit the house it would not have been the 
bomb that killed us, it would have been the table. There were also a couple 
of chairs in the kitchen by the fireplace, and often a large fire was going. 
My dad would sit there and fall asleep with his mouth wide open. My 


mother, irritated by this, would call out “Bill, if you don’t shut your mouth 
the flies will jump in”. 

He never heard her, of course, and would not believe he slept with his 
mouth open. We had an outhouse which was eventually turned into a 
kitchen by my dad. He put in a tongue and groove ceiling. He wanted to 
make it more acceptable for mum. Goodness knows what she would have 
thought of today’s kitchens. We had a stone sink with a cold tap only - you 
had to heat the water on the gas cooker. We had one luxury - a kitchen 
cabinet. Most people just had hooks on the walls for the pans and shelves 
for all the pots - pots being cups and saucers — and plates etc., and a small 
table for cutting things up on, food etc. Last but not least there was a tin 
bath hanging on the wall; we had no bathroom more than fifty years ago. 


Today’s society don’t know they are born. With their fitted kitchens and all 
mod cons, they can’t imagine how frugal life was in those days. Even so, 
many people today don’t seem very happy and contented with their lot, in 
spite of all the luxuries they have. 


We were happy and we had so few material things, but having one another 
is all that seemed to matter. Upstairs in our little house were two small 
bedrooms, and I had the back one. It had a single bed with a chest of 
drawers, in which I kept my toy soldiers and the usual boy’s possessions. 
My parents had the front bedroom, in which there was a double bed, a 
wardrobe and a dressing table. 


In those days it was necessary to have insurance to meet funeral costs. 
Penny policies were extremely popular. You paid a penny a week for life, 
and that assured that you were buried in a decent way. People dreaded 
being buried a pauper. A magnificent building, the Refuge Assurance 
Building on Oxford Road, Manchester, was reputed to have been paid for 
out of the revenue obtained from the penny policies. Our policies were 
with the Royal Liver of Liverpool. Our collector, who called weekly, was 
Mr Potter. I used to call him Gilly Potter, after a well known radio 
comedian of the day. We also had a death policy with the Liverpool 
Victoria. Only after the war did companies provide Endowment policies, 
which you hoped you would live to enjoy. 


I was educated at Clarendon Road Primary School, Crumpsall, Manchester 
8. In 1944, when I returned from evacuation, my school was Heath Street 
Secondary Modern. My early years were not very good, children were 
being born at a greater rate than pre war and with the war nearly over, 
classes were overcrowded. Education was certainly a hit or miss affair. 
The economies of Great Britain and Europe were at a low ebb. Nations 
were still working to recover from the bloodbath of the first World War. 
For the first few years of my life my education was impaired, but I had 
loving and caring parents, thank God, and that made up for a lot. 


About 1938 my dad decided to rear chickens in the back garden. It was 
only a small garden, but there was room for the chicks to have a running 
area. Dad ordered some day old chicks to be delivered by train. They had 
to be hand fed and I thought that would be great fun. He ordered about 
fifty chicks but as it is not easy to rear day-old chicks without expertise, 
many of them died. 


He read books on the rearing of poultry and soon became quite expert at it. 
He put up a couple of sheds, complete with wire netting runs, and by about 
Christmas we were beginning to see the fruits of his labour. Of course 
there was a cost in time, labour, money and dedication. The people in the 
street did not complain, they were just interested in his progress. Not like 
these days; there would be a petition against you before you sneezed. But 
soon he was selling eggs and although the cost of feed was considerable, 
he made a profit. He made more money on them at Christmas time. 


When he wanted them killed he sent for ‘Chicken Jimmy’ who used to 
slaughter the cocks and hens. If he had a Jewish order, he was not allowed 
to screw their necks but had to cut their throats and hang them up in the 
back yard. My dad would then pluck them, get a taper and burn off all the 
stray bits, so that they were clean, especially after he had washed them. 


As a small boy it seemed very strange to me to see about one hundred hens 
in the outhouse with their necks cut or screwed, running around quite dead 
- you see the nerves continued to function for a considerable time after 
they had expired. Over the next few months everything seemed to be going 
well. My mother ended up looking after the flock of fowls, while my 
father went out with horse and cart and the cars. The cars were stabled 


with the horses in a big shed which he rented. It was near the house in St 
Mark’s lane Cheetham. 


If my father had been alive today he would have made a fortune. He was 
ahead of his time, but things hadn’t really got going. Because you could 
not move out of your class structure, like you can today, the things he 
attempted to do to make money did not always work out. It would be 
easier today, although there is still division between the classes and you 
are still not accepted in certain parts of society without the correct 
credentials. 


I sometimes used to go out with my dad on the horse and cart, or in the 
car. I always wanted to sit in the driver’s seat with the steering wheel in 
my hand and pretend to drive. Once the car was parked on the brow of a 
hill and I let off the hand brake. The car started down the hill, with my 
father in hot pursuit. Fortunately the car hadn’t got up much speed so my 
father was able to jump in and stop it. I got a good hiding, I tell you, and 
he never let me sit in the driver’s seat again. In fact when I was much 
older and wanted to learn to drive, he got it in his head that I would never 
be able to drive and he refused to teach me. So in 1963 I went to a driving 
school without telling him, and eventually I passed the test and bought my 
first car. He had the shock of his life. When I took him for a drive, his 
reply was typical of him: “I always knew you had it in you”. But he would 
never have helped me to achieve this. 

He was a loving father, but with a very one-sided view point. Come to 
think of it, many people who have passionate views on certain subjects, 
have their same one-sided point of view, which I call “the blinkers on”. 


Chapter 2 


Life was very simple at 6 Russell Street leading up to the beginning of the 
second World War. Remember I was only six years and a few months old 
when war started. That part of my life was just enjoying our family life, 
with my parents working to try to make a living. But all that changed on 
3rd September 1939. We had a wireless, and for a year or more all we 
seemed to have heard over it was the news telling us of the problems in 
Europe. Herr Hitler was doing terrible things even before the war started. 


Even as a child I sensed a fear for the future even though I had no 
barometer of life to refer to. Thank God we had that strip of water between 
us and the continent. I was in our home, sitting with my parents, on that 
momentous morning, when the BBC radio announcer said Mr. 
Chamberlain, the Prime Minister, was going to make an announcement. 
The Prime Minister told us we were now at war with Germany. Nobody 
said a word. There were tears in my mother’s eyes and my father also was 
close to tears. There was a look of disbelief and shock on their faces. At 
my age, I could not possibly understand the implications of it all. They 
both looked at me, possibly wondering what on earth they had brought me 
into the world for if it was just to suffer in this war. 


When we opened the front door and looked down the street there were 
many people on their doorsteps, and there was complete silence for about 
twenty minutes. That was most unusual - in those days doorstep diplomacy 
was rife. People stood on their doorsteps and talked to one another, 
borrowed milk, sugar or tea. “I’ll pay you back later, love” sort of thing. 
They would put the world to rights, without the power of politicians, and 
they were the salt of the earth. They would help you without question in a 
crisis, and this was certainly one. 


Suddenly, as if the shock had suddenly sunk in, the street erupted into a 
wall of noise. Everyone was talking about what would happen now. Who 
would go into the army? Would the Germans come and what would happen 
to everyone? I think after a while my dad said to mum “Brew up, love”. He 
loved his cup of tea with three sugars in it. 


Most ordinary people, that 1939 September day, were at a loss. They were 
depressed and worried, wondering what would happen to them and their 
children. Very soon there was no unemployment. The British, being what 
they are and very resilient, knew they had to pull together if they were to 
survive this terrible conflict. It tore everybody and everything apart and 
the world changed beyond recognition from that day onwards. Of course it 
was not immediately obvious. 


At first they called it the “phoney war” because for some weeks nothing 
much happened. The bombing started. Before it was just words. Now it 
was action. You heard the siren wailing; it was such a dreadful sound it put 
the fear of God into you. Your mouth would go dry and there would be an 
empty feeling inside you. You felt full of anticipation and foreboding - it 
was nail-biting stuff. The Germans did not care where they dropped their 
bombs, although they were aiming for the city of Manchester and Trafford 
Park, which had a lot of industry. You could hear the planes approaching, 
then the gunfire would start. It was frightening. 

Soon after the war started we were given an air raid shelter. It was either a 
brick shelter or one made of corrugated iron with a concrete top about 
fourteen inches thick. We were told the shelter would not withstand a 
direct hit from a bomb, but would protect us from most other things. The 
first time we ran for shelter, I stopped briefly to look up into the sky and I 
saw a Junkers 88 above us, surrounded by a lot of flak coming from our 
guns which were trying to bring it down. We were never hit even though 
we were only three miles from Manchester. My father joined the Air Raid 
Precaution Group and drove a huge bus that went to the scenes of 
devastation. There was a misconception about the ARP Warden. People 
said wardens just walked around shouting" Put out that light,” and that was 
about all they did. Nothing could be further from the truth. They had a 
terrible time, and my dad was one of them. 


My mother, who was only four feet six inches tall, was called up to do 
factory work. She was given the job of ‘saw doctor”. She had to sharpen 
the huge circular saws and because she was so small, she was given an 
orange box to stand on. It was a man’s job, but it was a clever little lady 
who did it. We still had chickens, but soon after the war started we had to 
have permits to get corn and bran via the Ministry of Food, and also an 
egg production chart. Our flock was now several hundred. My father was 


forced to put a good number of hens into batteries to make the business 
more viable. Our egg production business was taken away by the Ministry 
of Food as part of the rationing system. 


We all had ration books, everyone in the country, and could only get so 
much butter, eggs, bacon, salt, pepper, bread, in fact all the essentials of 
life. When you ran out of coupons you had to wait until the next period 
book was issued. Of course the black market was rife, but it cost you a lot 
more money. 


A pound of sugar was five shillings, an egg one shilling. In today’s values 
the sugar would be about fifteen pound, the egg two pound fifty pence. It 
was a nightmare. You were not only in fear of being blown up, you also 
were in a situation where you could easily have starved, and become 
weaker, and not be of use to anyone. 


Hitler was trying to starve Great Britain into surrender, by sinking the 
shipping. But the spirit of comradeship drew people together. It was as if 
the whole nation united as one force, and worked day and night, to turn the 
tables on this aggressor. 


This was the perception the government publicity machine wished to 
convey to the country, and so the world. Of course there were great 
sacrifices and efforts made by the nation, but what did not get publicity 
was the trade union problems, including threatened strikes in ship building 
and munitions works. It was not all it was perceived to be - people were 
being pushed around and used to the point of despair. 


Months before the war started unemployment was rife. People were on 
what was called the “means test” and were paid very little to support their 
families. A revolt was in the making but the war came which changed the 
whole ball game, and saved the government, politically. 

The Nazi air raids got so bad that, for the safety, children had to be 
evacuated into the country. I was one of many thousand evacuees. I had 
never left my mum’s side and showing pictures on the TV these days, of 
the exodus provides only moving pictures of a happening. The reality of it 
was heart rending. The feeling and mood of that event, emotionally, was 
electric. 


You had your little brown square box with your gas mask in it. You also 
had an identity card and some clothes. 


All the mums were trying to placate the children who were being 
separated. I felt so terrible, so lost. Wondering if we would see one another 
again. I was lucky in more ways than I could have imagined - many 
children never saw their parents again. We thought we suffered enough 
from the bombing and hardship, but what millions of people on the 
continent of Europe had to endure was really beyond belief - concentration 
camps. The Germans robbed them of all they possessed - their dignity, 
their humanity, their faith, their minds and finally their lives. I, of course, 
can only reflect on this after so long, but it does bring into my mind a 
doubt concerning a supreme Spirit who could let mankind disembowel 
itself, and all the innocent ones as well. 


I was evacuated just twenty miles away at Darwen, near Blackburn, but it 
might as well have been two thousand miles as far as I was concerned. 
When the train pulled up at Darwen station we were put into groups, then 
an adult had the job of taking us to our billet. Remember, this evacuation 
was going to be for some years and most of the children did not say 
anything. They just submitted to whatever fate had in store. When we 
arrived at the place I was supposed to stay at, I walked into the house and I 
took an immediate dislike to the people. I cried and said I did not want to 
stay there. I had had so much love at home, and when I went into this 
house I felt no love at all there. It was cold and frightening. I carried on 
and on, and eventually, one of the ladies who was delivering us said “All 
right Ronnie”, (that was my name then), “we’ll find you a place where you 
will be happy”. She was so kind, quickly understanding why I was reacting 
so. 


I was so lucky. She put me in the car and we went to Tockholes Road, 
which is on the side of the hill overlooking the town. She drew up outside 
this big house. Well it looked big to me, after living in a two up and two 
down job. I got out of the car, and holding my hand, she walked me up the 
path and rung the bell. The door opened and this lady, with much elegance, 
opened the door and I went in with my minder. They walked me through 
into the kitchen, and on the table were some newly baked biscuits. I said 


“Pd like to stay here, please”. End of problem. Year 1941, just under eight 
years old, and what a lovely couple and how fortunate for me. 


My introduction to Darwen, and Mr and Mrs Fred Clough, was a 
revelation. They were middle class people; he owned and ran the Great 
Harwood Advertiser, and had another job, as secretary for Lancashire 
Cotton Association. His office was in Station Road, Darwen. The printing 
works were in Great Harwood, North Blackburn. To me everything was on 
a grand scale. I had never been in such a place. I remember the bottled 
fruit with much fondness. Mr Clough would buy a load of fruit, and Mrs 
Clough and Ella, her sister, would get the bottles out as well as the huge 
iron pans, rubber bands, and heat-proof paper. All this activity was very 
exciting for an eight year old. 


Soon after I arrived, Mr Clough started to ask me questions about my 
previous school, and very soon found out I did not even know my ABCs. 
As a gentleman of letters, and a scholar, he found this situation 
unacceptable. Soon after he brought home, from the printing works, a full 
set of the alphabet, put them on a wall in the kitchen, and began to teach 
me, every day until I knew it backwards. The previous three years I had 
been at school in Manchester were nothing compared with how fast I 
began to improve my education, under his watchful eye. He made learning 
exciting, and although I went to Spring Bank School in the town, I could 
not wait to get home to tell him what I had done, and learn much more 
from him. From an illiterate little boy of eight years, I could read 
everything in his library before I was eleven. My spelling was incredible - 
I was top of the class at school. The teachers could not believe it, but our 
joy was doing spelling bees. I can still feel the joy we had, and the fun of 
learning. 

He had an Airedale dog called Bruce, and we had to walk him every day. It 
was great because Sunnyhurst Wood was at the top of the road and then 
you were in the countryside. We used to walk for hours. There was a track 
which was straight and long, and at this point Mr Clough used to throw the 
ball for Bruce. Walking along you would not believe there was a war on, 
apart from the radio reports. Once a German plane dropped its bombs on 
the moors, and I believe that a fighter once machine-gunned the town 
centre. But in the whole war those were the only incidents where I was 
staying. 


My parents used to come and see me whenever they could, sometimes 
once a month, or fortnightly depending on how things were. They were so 
pleased at my progress, and what good fortune I had, in staying with these 
lovely people. Under the war-time arrangement I think my parents had to 
pay a certain amount a week for my keep. 


I am sure it would not be much, but the love and care that Mr and Mrs 
Clough and Ella, her sister, showed me was far beyond being just an 
evacuee. They had no children, although ‘Master’ as I called him, had a 
nephew called Jack Clough. I cannot recall how I came to call or be told to 
say ‘Master’ to Mr Clough, because he certainly had no delusions of 
grandeur. I think it was an easy way to become less formal and grab his 
attention and, from my point of view, it was a much more affectionate way 
of referring to him. I loved him so much, and I am sure he did me, as well 
as his wife and her sister. He made me understand so many things. 


I had already started to sing songs I heard on the radio in my little boy 
soprano voice, which they said sounded very tuneful. He said I should join 
a church choir, and be trained in a classical tradition, which was a sound 
footing for a young boy wanting more education in music. The church I 
went to was Holy Trinity, near Station Road, and in those days there was 
no fear of your children walking to school or church, unlike the sadistic 
murders and assaults which happen in our present times. I always walked 
to Spring Bank School in Darwen. 


When I joined the choir the organist/choir master was Mr Sydney 
Nicholson and we rehearsed every Friday night in the church, for the 
Sunday services. Sometimes we sang at four sendees on a Sunday. Over 
the three and a half years I was at Darwen it was a great time for learning. 
Towards the end, before I went back home to Manchester, I was allowed to 
sing solo, which proves how quickly I had progressed. I can remember a 
storm breaking over the town while the war was on. It had a force I had 
never seen from our two up and two down in Manchester - you could look 
out from the porch and see such incredible lightning, wind and rain. Bruce 
the dog loved to be lifted up on the window ledge, in the porch, to watch 
the weather. Most dogs run for cover but he loved it. Bruce was a highly 
bred dog and he used to have fits. It was very distressing to watch, but one 


day he had a fit, and ‘Master’ called the vet. I had to go to school. When I 
came home Bruce could not move. All I can remember were his lovely 
eyes, looking at me. It made us all very tearful. Next morning before I 
went to school, I rubbed his head and the love and wanting- to-please look 
in his eyes affected me deeply. When I came home he had died. ‘Master’ 
buried him in the garden. 


If, when I go, I can be with the animals I’ve had, I would not be unhappy. 


‘Master’ had a vegetable garden. Dig for Victory was in full swing then, 
and grow your own vegetables was the order of the day because there was 
very little food about. 

I think people in those times were more healthy. They did not have the 
choice we have today; they may die with a bomb, but certainly not heart 
attacks. Life was never dull. 

I am reminded of today’s TV “chat shows” where it’s a case of a pat on the 
back for one another. A self-ego debate, a grand display of their psychic 
peacock feathers, and lastly a total insincerity in replies which are as dead 
as the film stock used before it was wasted on a patronising performance. 
Politics are next, followed by game shows. Most of the ideas come from 
America, where game show participants over there treat every remark as if 
it’s the last judgement. 


I think comedy TV, good comedy, is a must. If it’s well done it stands the 
test of time and gives much pleasure to countless millions. But, in my 
view, the real unsung heroes of TV are those marvellous cameramen who 
film animals in their habitat. 


In the days I’m writing about, you had to create your own interests and 
most of it came from within yourself. My own capacity to read was 
incredible, because I had not known a word three years previously. It was 
like letting a souped-up engine off the hand brake. I read all the books in 
‘Master’s’ library. Things like, Outline of History by H.G. Wells and all 
the Conrad books. Grimm’s Fairy Tales also appealed to me. When you’re 
a child, to day-dream and have your own fantasy world, to pretend, is all 
important. I used to do that in my bedroom, with the toy soldiers and a fort 
they had bought me. 


Up the road lived Lady Hindie, a very grand person, at least in my eyes, 
and further up the road the Watsons, who were very good friends. There 
were Mr and Mrs Watson, David the son, who I played with, Biddy his 
sister and Grandma Watson who lived with them. They had tons of books 
and I used to borrow them. David had an electric train set in his attic and I 
used to play with it a lot. His father was a solicitor in Station Road, 
Darwen, and later David took over from his father. Biddy became a 
schoolteacher. 


At the time I was reading a lot, I had only one eye. I went to the opticians 
because I had a glide in my right eye and the optician put a patch over the 
lens, which was the practise in those days. Also I was very small and in an 
attempt to make me grow the doctor suggested some injections with a drug 
that had come on the market. As you know, it did not have the desired 
effect. If I had grown, I would probably have been an operatic singer. 


Apart from reading, my occupations were going round with Farmer Bailey 
in a horse and cart, delivering the milk, which I might add, came out of a 
milk can, direct from the farm. He used to deliver it at Lealand, which was 
the name of the house, in by the back kitchen, and ladle it out into jugs 
which Mrs Clough had. ‘Master’ bought me some clogs to go round with 
Farmer Bailey. ‘Master’ said they never wore out and they were the most 
comfortable footwear I ever had. The Ministry of Food decided that milk 
should be bottled, because of some illness we may contract from cows. His 
reply was typical; “I’ve drunk milk out of the can for thirty years or more 
and nobody has been ill in our house”. 


So be guided by your own determination, not some half-brained moron in 
Whitehall, it’s been proved they don’t always know what they are doing. 


While I was away from my parents I progressed at school. I did my 
digging for ‘Master’, went on long walks and snow sledging on Farmer 
Bailey’s field, which was in front of the house. I saw my first pantomime 
when I was ten, at the local film house/theatre, and fell in love with the 
principal boy. Even at my tender age I realised it was a girl, who had legs 
up to her armpits, or so it seemed, which stirred my sexual urges (or little 
urges) although at the time I did not really understand what was happening 
to me. Also my desire to sing on stage was increasing. The most popular 


films of the day about 1943 were The Road to Singapore and Gone with the 
Wind. Bing Crosby was in the Road film and Clark Gable in the other. 
Both made an impression on me. Bing Crosby became an idol to me. Many 
years later, when I was in 7t ‘Ain t Half Hot, Mum, Dino Shafeek, our tea 
waller, told me he used to do the lights at the Palladium Theatre and Bing 
was there with Rosemary Clooney. I had the pleasure of meeting Bing in 
1977, just before he died. 


I used to ride David Watson’s three-wheel bike and I remember once being 
on his bike at the top of the road and thought I would pass him. The road 
had a gradual incline getting steeper as I went down it. I must have passed 
Lealand at about twenty-five miles an hour and the road was getting 
steeper. There was no way of stopping. I came to a bend and thought “If I 
go round this bend, P’ 11 never stop”. So I headed for the wall of a field, hit 
it and went straight over the top. I was not hurt but boy, did I get a telling 
off! For the next year I had to pay for the damage to the bike. It is funny 
now but at the time a downright stupid prank. But boys are boys and at ten 
can see no danger. 


So you can see I was a very lucky fella, to say the least. I was fortunate to 
meet the Cloughs who helped mould me into a thinking person. I lived 
with the Cloughs from early 1941 until I went home in the spring of 1944. 
I continued to go and see them for the rest of their lives. ‘Master’ was a 
help to me in my first steps of working life, with his advice and kindness. I 
remember they had a twelve inch Ferguson TV in 1952. Mrs Clough had 
become ill and it was a great joy for her to watch TV. In those days 
television was a novelty for millions of families. I sat with the Cloughs 
when the Queen’s Coronation was televised live in 1953. Mrs Clough 
loved it - TV brought the films into her home. Sadly she died about 1956 
and Miss Ella, her sister, soon after. Dear ‘Master’ died in 1959. 


I was married in 1955 and lived in Levenshulme, Manchester, and I shall 
never forget getting the message that he had died. I could not believe it. In 
my mind he was indestructible. He epitomised dependability, strength, 
wisdom, love, comradeliness and everything else you could think of. He 
was my most wonderful friend and I still miss him terribly. I used to visit 
him a lot when he was on his own. We used to decorate and I remember we 
once tried to remove the wallpaper in the bathroom with a sanding 


machine, which was very difficult. Suddenly it came to us - steam was the 
best way, use a kettle and let the steam work on the paper. We had a lot of 
fun finding out. 


Towards the end of his life ‘Master’ said he would like to go on a cruise 
round the world, with the Shaw Saville Line. I inquired about the voyage 
for him, in 1958. The cost was five hundred pounds. Between the wars, he 
and Mrs Clough used to cruise a lot in the Mediterranean. They showed 
me brochures about ten day cruises, for nineteen pounds, and photos of 
themselves. I suppose he was trying to relive the past. At the time I was 
trying to book this world cruise for him, another Airedale dog, Rex, had to 
be put down which upset him. He said “Life is very lonely now, there is no 
one to love and look after, what is the point in going away?” He was really 
saying that living and loving is all about others, the ones you care for, 
everybody needs someone. 


Just before he died I had been over to see him and he did not seem well, 
and was on tablets etc. He said he would be alright so I went back to 
Manchester. But sometime the next week, I phoned and said I would be 
over to see him the following Saturday. I arrived at Lealand and found he 
was not there. I went next door and the lady gave me the key to go in. He 
had been taken to hospital in Blackburn. There was a note to say my dinner 
was in the oven, and the usual things. I stood in the house and felt so sad, 
knowing this was the end of it all, so many years of love within that house 
were over. 


These are only an expression in words you are reading, but in human terms 
words cannot express my loss. 


I washed up, locked the door for the final time, tears streaming down my 
face, thinking very soon there would only be an empty house, the business 
of reading a will, and the emptying of a loving family home of its effects 
and chattels would commence. Although I realised this was the end, when 
I heard he had died, it completely floored me. In his will ‘Master’ left me 
two hundred and fifty pounds which I put to good use in my home. I’ve 
never had a friend like him since. No amount of money or material things 
replace that pleasure and love I felt for that family, and they for me. It was 
my good fortune to meet such angels on earth. 


Chapter 3 


On my return to Manchester and home in early 1944 I was installed at 
Heath Street Secondary Modern School for boys and girls, to continue my 
education which had improved leaps and bounds with 'Master's' help. A 
couple of teachers I remember well were Mrs Vitowski, who I think was 
Polish, and who took general classes, and Miss Goldstone the music 
teacher. I don’t remember the men teachers at all, and I did not remember 
working in the classroom, but I do remember writing a paper on June 6th, 
1944, when the news came that we, meaning the combined Allied Forces, 
had invaded France with the Normandy landings. This was the last big 
push of the war. As a boy it did not have a great meaning to me. Now I 
think I reflect more on what a terrible time it must have been. 


Some wonderful people died in the war, on both sides. Leaders make the 
decisions and the people have to carry them out. War is the most degrading 
side of Man’s nature. Sometimes I ask myself how could God condone 
killing other people by bombs or in hand to hand fighting, when in peace 
time you might be having a drink with them or visiting their country for a 
holiday. It’s a problem that will never be resolved. 


My early days at Mr Clough’s had helped so much that now I wanted to 
learn all the time at school, from 1944 to 1948, when I left for work. I 
tried so hard to be a winner, and a couple of times I was top of the class, 
which certainly pleased my mum and dad. 


I had three good friends, one being Ian Zendle who was the money lender 
at school. I borrowed sixpence off him just before the school holidays 
once, and when I got back on the first day he asked for the money 
repayment plus three pence interest, not bad Jewish Folklore. Another 
friend, Tony Levy, was a lot of fun to have around. Lastly there was the 
gentle Roland Machin who lived not far from me in Fountain Street. In 
those days Charlie Chester had a very popular radio show called Stand 
Easy and Roland and I wrote a script based on this show with music, which 
we performed at school. 


The Headmaster thought it was so funny he asked us to present it at full 
assembly one day. It went down very well (remember it was all radio in 
1944) and this was the biggest show on air then. It was a feather in our 
caps to have even tried to emulate the show. One of the teachers knew 
someone in the BBC and asked if I would mind if he showed it to them. 
We were told the BBC person thought it was an excellent effort for two 
eleven year olds. Looking back I suppose that show was the basis for my 
future interest in show business and singing. In the late 1970s I met 
Charlie Chester and told him about our script while I was working at the 
BBC’s Pebble Mill, Birmingham Symposium. He said it was very hard to 
get Stand Easy on the radio. 


Nothing worth-while is easy, don’t let anyone tell you differently. 


Having had such a good choir master and organist at Darwen my parents 
said I must join the choir at St Mary’s Church, C of E of course, in St 
Mary’s Road, Crumpsall, which was down a passage way facing our front 
door, next to the Egerton Arms pub. You walked through into St Mary’s 
Road and the church was about three hundred yards on the right. The choir 
master was Mr Middleton, a larger-than-life man, full of energy and 
dedication to us and music, which fired the imagination of an eleven year 
old. Sydney Nicholson, at Darwen, was a quiet man but Mr Middleton was 
like a raging storm in full flight. He not only played the organ brilliantly 
but could sing all the parts - and I found this a great inspiration. 


Choir practise on Friday nights were always music tuition, with board and 
easel, then rehearsal of hymns and psalms for Sunday. If we were 
rehearsing The Messiah it would be very hectic, but what a traditional 
bedrock to start on. I was over the moon with this teacher. I was a 
probationary, like being on trial, to see how I would go. 


Although I had done solos at Darwen with Mr Middleton, I had to start 
from the beginning. This was an education and gave me another angle of 
musical life. They were happy years - like a classical education in music, 
Sunday School, Cubs then Scouts with Mr Barker. Canon Eammes was our 
vicar, and while all this was going on the war was raging in Europe. I 
remember the Flying Bombs called the VI, standing for Vengeance. 


Sometimes services were cancelled because of the air raids. I saw a Flying 
Bomb go over our house, headed for the church, which it missed. 


I remember my dad had five hundred chickens in the back yard. About this 
time Mr Pearson, a sailor, came home with a large kit bag. It was full of 
sugar, butter, nylons etc - all black market goods for sale. These were 
brought quickly by the locals; people had money, not food, so they could 
buy things. My granny was always drunk, so it was not a dull life we led. 
The lady next door to us had a GI boyfriend called Le-roy who used to stay 
with her. 


The walls were thin between the houses and upstairs in the bedroom while 
I was trying to get to sleep, I would hear all these oohs and aahs and 
screams from next door. 

I used to shout down to my mother that I thought the lady next door was 
getting murdered. My mother used to say “Ignore it Ronnie, she’s alright”. 
When I grew up I found out what the noise was all about. She also had 
bandy legs. No wonder. She was servicing the services! But a good time 
was had by all. 


The most memorable thing about Le-roy was that he took me to the Odeon 
Cinema, Manchester, to see the Charlie Chaplin film The Great Dictator. I 
can remember it as clear as anything. 


It’s funny; your mind is like being in a fog - the memory comes and goes - 
you certainly have to sit and work things out otherwise they become a 
jumble. 


At the church I was enjoying singing. Mr Middleton taught me well, and 
within one year I was doing solos, and finding myself with my music. My 
parents had bought me and presented to me, on July 3rd, 1942, a hymn 
book and a Cathedral Psalter which I used at Darwen and Manchester. I 
loved them and still have them. It was something private of my own. My 
parents wrote in them ‘To Ronald from Mother and Father’. 


The strangest thing happened with my soprano voice. I had been singing 
for some time, everything seemed normal at choir practise on the Friday. I 
was going to sing a solo on the Sunday. I went to bed on Saturday night 


with a boy’s voice and woke up on the Sunday with a deeper speaking and 
singing voice. It had broken overnight - no transition, it just happened. 
Convincing Mr Middleton was difficult. He thought I was swinging the 
lead until he heard me. He put me in the back row, with the men, learning 
baritone parts. The change in my voice was disconcerting for a while but 
you learn to cope. That’s life. 

When the war ended there was such excitement. I remember Roland 
Machin and I walking to Albert Square, in Manchester, for VE (Victory in 
Europe) Day celebrations. There were street parties and a feeling of a new 
beginning, a fresh hope for us all. Recently I was back in Albert Square 
and walked all round it, but although many of the monuments were there, 
the Town Hall and the Square in material terms, the spirit of those 
generations had been laid to rest, never to be again. In my childhood, it 
was eager, urgent, impressive and real - the heart of a nation recovering 
from war. The spirit of the earth is only in living beings, and all the 
wonderful animals, and things that grow. The same applies now as it did 
then but with a different set of rules because of progress, or some people 
would say decadence. We all have our point of view. 


Back to the peace of 1945. We had aspirations of a bright future and of 
course sadness for such loss of life. Some people hoped my generation 
would build a better world. My hope was that all the sacrifices of many 
millions would be heeded by mankind through almighty God, but how 
could a young child with such thoughts comprehend the complexities of 
life and living between nations. 


You can live a long life and still not understand what is going on. All you 
can say in your own little few square feet of living space is, “I shall do my 
best, and be kindly to my fellow man, but I can hope, can I not?” It is only 
what we feel within ourselves that makes it all worthwhile. If at the end 
we have learnt compassion, our sum total at the bank of life is what we 
hold within our hearts, and the understanding of, what has it all been 
about, this trip? 

To a twelve year old the victory celebrations were great, a lot of 
excitement for my little world. I continued to go to church and things 
settled down somewhat, because there were no more air raids. The 
rebuilding of life in Great Britain got underway but the nation could never 
be the same again. 


We had a general election, which Winston Churchill believed he would 
win, because he had been the leader of this country through its most 
difficult time, and a great leader as well. But life is not like that - Clement 
Attlee became Prime Minister, and Labour was in for good or bad. 
Churchill was accused of being a war monger, I think the electorate was 
worried what he would be like as a peacetime leader. 


When my voice broke and I became a baritone, early signs of being a man 
without shaving, I found my voice somewhat elastic. I could change the 
tone of my voice. It was not at that time a trained voice, but it was natural 
and easy to use. I used to sing a song of Dick Hames, who was a bigger 
star at that time than Frank Sinatra....‘Do I love you, do I love you, do I 
love you, do I love you, do you love me, tell me do you". 


The vocal mimics and impressions came; I used to do them at Sunday 
School, and one day a lady came up to me and said “What are you doing?” 
and I said “Impressions”, which everyone thought amusing. “But,” she 
said, “you are ruining your voice. It wants training. My name is Mrs 
Vaughan-Williams and I wonder if you would like lessons. I think you 
could be very good”. I said I would have to ask my parents, and I would 
bring them to see her, which I did. Mum and Dad thought it was good and I 
was being put on the right road. The lessons were 2/6p per week for one 
hour. It was a joy being taught other kinds of music. Church music was a 
rock to build the future on, but now there was a huge range of other music. 
It was a world of music I had never known, giving me a chance after 
losing my boy soprano voice. 

She was a grand lady in the old style. When I started my lesson, she made 
me stand on a large wooden box. Mrs Vaughan-Williams said it emulated 
standing on a stage, so she could hear the resonance from my voice. 


While all this was going on, my parents thought I had leanings towards 
playing the piano. Without telling me, they bought an old piano for ten 
pounds which was a lot of money to them in those days. A new upright 
piano in the 1940s cost about one hundred pounds. I was so pleased even 
though it was one third out in pitch. They arranged with a Mrs Thewlis to 
teach me at one shilling a week. When I think how much I owed my 


parents, who were of very humble means, I could cry ... which I feel like 
doing now. 


You see, when you write all this stuff, you actually live those moments 
with recall. They are ghosts in your memory but awaken such human 
emotion at this time of writing. It’s as if you had gone back to them and 
your eyes fill with tears. Each generation thinks it is the ultimate, because 
it is now, but the past and what people did are just as important. 


The singing lessons, church choir, piano lessons, school homework and 
practise meant I had little time. It was school and music, music and 
school. I left school at the age of 15 in 1948. I would have started work in 
1947 but the Ministry of Education brought in an extra year for 14 year 
olds, so you could stay on for further education. Mrs Thewlis had been 
teaching me first steps with Mozart, Schubert, Chopin etc, which I found 
very hard but tried to master. At that time I realised I liked light music as 
well and used to enter singing competitions, sometimes winning two 
pounds for third prize, which made me think what a money spinner this 
was. I cannot remember what I sang, but remember the money. My parents 
enjoyed my successes too. I thought, “well it’s alright learning about the 
great composers but what’s wrong with some commercial aspirations?” A 
week’s wages for an average job was then about seven pounds. 


I started buying music - Galway Bay, Harry Lime Theme, 12th Street Rag, 
Clare De Lune, Dream of Olwen. I did not really know how to play these 
pieces and spent many hours working out the fingering, improving, 
improving by the day. It was my desire to play them well. When I played 
the Dream of Olwen, and Clare De Lune to my teacher, she was amazed. 
“How did I learn them?” she asked. “Hundreds of painstaking hours”, I 
replied. 

I still play them today, although I am not a good piano player, I used to be 
better, but the answer is practise. 


When you have a problem, play the piano. It releases all the tension, it lets 
your soul out through a chink in your mind. It gives you peace. 


Of course I did not play the pop songs of the day to my piano teacher. 


At the time all this was going on, I was singing at all the church services, 
but I could not take communion. On April 3rd, 1946, I was confirmed by 
the Bishop of Middleton at St Marks Church, Cheetham Hill, and first 
received Holy Communion on April 7th, 1946, at St Mary’s Church, 
Crumpsall, by the Rector Alfred Eammes. I felt so proud that I was now a 
full member of the church, and used to do four services a day. When I 
heard the bells ringing I left home, which gave me enough time to get my 
vestments on for the first hymn. 


During the latter part of the war my father worked as a driver on the 
Manchester buses. A few years later he was at Knibbs & Son, Salford 
motor mechanics. When I left school in the summer of 1948, I had the 
summer off for the holidays, then having no idea about a job, my father 
suggested I have a trade behind me, something substantial. This was also 
Mr Clough’s (“Master’s’) opinion, but that was the way then. If you had a 
trade you would be alright, was the thinking of the day. Soon I found that I 
was not mechanically minded and I had to go to Technical College one day 
a week, and I had a couple of shillings stopped for having the time off. 


Not long after I heard that trainees were required in the packing cellar of 
S. & J. Watts, Portland Street, Manchester. I got the job, starting at a 
salary of two pounds eight shillings a week, which was a fortune to me and 
everybody at home. The firm had a conveyor belt going round the cellar, at 
about eight feet high. There were many sections and when the orders were 
ready, they dropped down a chute from each of the floors, then along on 
the conveyor belt. The young workers like me had to keep a look out, on a 
platform, for your section’s goods, put them down a small chute to the 
packing tables, where the experienced staff packed them up. It was boring, 
but I was so pleased to be earning three times as much as a trainee 
mechanic. You were taught many things, and if you showed you might 
have what it takes, you could end up in a department on one of the floors 
above. I was in the cellar about a year and got to know most of the people. 


The most interesting was Albert Lee, the back door cellar keeper. He was 
all powerful and responsible for all the ‘ins’ and ‘outs’ of everything. 
What a friend he was to me-he liked singing, and soon took me under his 
wing. I would go into his office and sing J Wouldn t Leave My Little 
Wooden Hut For You; Moonlight Bay etc. He was a large man, with a 


rugged face, thickly lined, bushy eyebrows and bright happy eyes, which 
exuded personality of a most striking appeal. He wore tweed trousers, 
waistcoat, clogs, cap and greyish striped shirt, with a woollen muffler, and 
a gold watch and chain. For that time, Albert was Very up-market’. He was 
a character, larger than life, and always laughing, with a twinkle in his eye. 
Albert commanded respect - no-one went into his office unless invited, not 
even the boss. But I did, because he loved singing with me. If I hid in there 
and someone wanted me, he would say “I’ve not seen him”. Being with 
Albert was great fun. 


In 1948 a lot of horse and carts were still used in Manchester and many 
other parts of the country. Albert told me about the early twenties and 
thirties, when horse traffic dominated. Only wealthy people had cars 
although there was a going trade in second-hand cars. Albert used to look 
after the older form of transport - horses. He did stable work, polished the 
brass till it gleamed, harnessed the horses, took care of the stables, fed the 
horses and delivered the goods. His feeling of pride in what he did made a 
deep impression on me. If I close my eyes I can see his wonderful face, 
full of kindness and warmth. I am sure some of his warmth came from his 
understanding of working with horses all those years. 


Through the cellar staff I also got to know what was going on in the 
company. Such gossip being exciting for a fifteen year old, who did not 
know of intrigue and back stabbing in a verbal way. At that time I used to 
sing a song called Galway Bay and Albert liked the opening lyric “If you 
ever go across the sea to Ireland”. One day at lunch time he got the entire 
staff of the packing cellar together, stood me on a box, and said “Sing 
Galway Bay Ronnie”. After singing, without any backing, they gave me a 
tremendous applause. Applause which I had never experienced before. 
Dear Albert went round with his cap and collected money for me. We 
counted it, in his office - two pounds ten shillings. I only got two pounds 
eight shillings a week at my work. It made me start thinking about music 
in a big way. But that was to happen a few years later when I started work 
in the clubs in the north of England. 

Mr Jimmy Watts, owner of S. & J. Watts Ltd, used to give bonuses four 
times a year to his staff, as a mark of respect and appreciation for their 
efforts in achieving good company profits. The bonus was measured in so 
many weeks wages and I was not aware of this. It was near Christmas, 


1948, when I got my first bonus wages - five weeks wages! For a fifteen 
year old it was like shock treatment. I had never seen so much money in 
one place. My mum and dad could not believe it. What a Christmas we 
had. 


These bonuses came in very useful for the next few years until he had to 
stop them. In early 1950 Mr Watts decided to open a bespoke tailoring 
department, and he told the tailor to find a difficult figure to make a suit 
for, as a try out. I was approached by the tailor who asked if I would like a 
made-to-measure suit. He showed me many types of cloth. After I had 
selected a navy blue striped cloth, he measured me, gave me a fitting and 
when the suit was finished, I took it home to show my parents. It was the 
best of cloth and I looked very smart in it. Dad asked if I had thanked Mr 
Watts. I said no, so Dad told me to put the suit on and go and thank him. 


Next day, as bold as brass, I went straight to Mr Watts office, went in and 
said “Thank you very much for the suit, Sir”. He exploded, thinking I had 
pinched it from the ready wear department. The tailor was called and 
explained. Mr Watts was all smiles. He said “Why didn’t you ask if you 
could come and show it to me?" I replied “I was so excited at being asked 
to have a new suit, I just knocked and walked in”. The suit must have 
looked good on me - I was allowed to keep it. I was moved up to the 
Haberdashery Department as a promotion, and served some time there, 
before moving to the wool department till I left the company. 


One of my best friends at Watts was a lad called Mike Binns who I 
mentioned earlier re. the Typhoo tea business. He was six foot two inches 
and I was four feet ten inches but we seemed to gel. We used to go out a 
lot, and he introduced me to mild beer. We used to do pub crawls, go to the 
cinema, do a theatre show as well, in one day. Once we had lunch, a few 
pubs, film, tea and Alan Jones, the American singer at the Palace 
Manchester Theatre, all for four shillings. 


The building that housed S. & J. Watts is now a hotel, the Brittania, 
Portland Street. Someone wrote to me in 1988 to ask if I would like to go 
to a reunion of old employees. During this period, 1950/1951, I was doing 
all my usual things, singing, piano, and Mrs Williams took me to sing for 
the blind in Manchester, as well as people in hospitals. By this time my 


parents had bought me a new piano; it was good to have a piano up to 
pitch. They could ill-afford this expense but they loved helping me 
improve my musical advance. My dad tried to start a garage with two 
other partners, but the business failed. 


Be your own man, I say. 


Later came the fire-lighters business. Most people had open fires then and 
there was a need for fire-lighters, which were strung together with wire. 
The fire-lighter consisted of firewood, creosote and a few other things. 
Jewish Sid, a friend of the lady next door, decided to fund this project. 
With the help of my mum and dad he found a brick kiln at Queens Road, 
Cheetham Hill. Sid asked if I would help them to fit it out. It was a lot of 
hard work putting in the brick floor and I also helped fit and lay the piping 
and also the huge containers for the chemicals, into which you dipped the 
fire-lighters. My mother had worked at a firelighter factory, but she never 
had the chance to work at her own business. The site was prepared but it 
was never used, for various reasons. My father always had visions of 
becoming his own man in business. Dear Sid had agreed to pay me a 
certain sum of money for working on the project and I needed cash as I 
was going on holiday to this farm house at Allithwaite, Grange over Sands 
in Cumbria. In 1951, the area was called Westmoreland. 


The previous year my parents and I had gone to the same place, and 
enjoyed it, for a week. I have a photo in my mind of us standing outside 
this house. It always makes me sad when I think of it, Mum, Dad, me and 
the people who owned the house, plus daughter. It’s my mum who stood 
out. She was so happy - a tidy cotton dress on, with shoes that had a strap 
going over the front of the foot. It brings a lump to my throat just thinking 
about it. 


It’s funny how you remember such trivial things, but I was going on my 
own on the holiday, so it was a big event for me. The summer in 1950 was 
good, but the summer in 1951 was incredible. I did a lot of walking round 
Allithwaite. One day walked to Flookburgh, past a wartime airfield, found 
a pub, drank a pint of mild in one take, it was so hot. Cartmel Priory was 
next which is very interesting, then on to Newby Bridge, near Hawkshead 
in the Lake Districts. I stood on the bridge, the heat was great you could 


not touch the stonework. Although it was lovely weather, and I was so 
happy to be on holiday, I had a strong feeling that we would not be a 
family of three in 1952. 


In the early part of 1950 my mum did not seem very well; she had a lump 
on her foot which she showed the doctor. He said it was a boil and he 
thought it should be ©'t, so he sent my mother home and visited us that 
evening. He lanced the boil without injection or painkillers What a butcher 
he was. My mother screamed, it was awful He bandaged the foot and left. 
She used to have these hot and cold feelings, which they put down to 
change of life then a lump appeared on her neck, and it broke open and was 
constantly discharging, which was most distressing for her. She would not 
leave us because she wanted to look after us, but was admitted to hospital 
in late October 1951. 


My dad went there every day for seven weeks and worked and looked after 
me. We were a sad pair, kidding ourselves she would be alright. She was 
very poorly, but on her forty-eighth birthday, on 28th November, they had 
a little party in the ward. My mother seemed to be getting better (they told 
us later that this happens), she was talking about coming home and our 
hopes were raised. One day I came home and my dad, who was decorating, 
broke down and cried. I tried to comfort him but it was not easy. I used to 
go to the hospital and my mum and I would say how much we loved each 
other, knowing it was not for much longer. It was a cold and lonely 
prospect, having no mum, my dad losing the love of his life. 

Early on the 12th December 1951 there was a knock at the door. A 
policeman told us mum had died at 4.45am. We stood there and cried, and 
held each other like millions of people have done. 


As I write I feel, even after fifty years, this intense emotion of loss. It is 
such a cut off, an end, a finality. My mum was our pillar of strength. Her 
devotion to our wellbeing, she tried so hard to help my dad, the piano they 
bought me in 1949, and the balance which was owing was paid off with 
some of the insurance policy money. The neighbours were kind, the 
funeral was on December 14th, 1951, at Philips Park Cemetery, Bradford, 
Manchester. 


How can I write about such a matter, it repeats itself so often in society, 
yet I feel anyone interested in a history about me would also be interested 
in my mother’s death. It had an effect on me which I still feel today. I can 
see my dad and I walking down Cheetham Hill Road, at Christmas, 1951, 
like two waifs and strays. The neighbours were good and involved us in 
everything including the New Year celebrations. Life had to go on and we 
managed. We shared the jobs but we were a couple of lost souls. Mrs 
Clampit, landlady of the Egerton Arms, facing our house, said I could play 
the piano on Saturday nights and she would pay one pound per week. My 
dad encouraged it because it would take my mind off things, which it did. I 
also played at the Carters Arms pub in Middleton, so it kept me busy. I 
tend to think that there was more community spirit in those days than now. 


While the piano playing was going on, I changed my job. I saw an advert 
for a trainee engraver at a Funeral Undertakers and Wholesalers. I can 
remember the name of every firm where I worked, but not this place. This 
firm sold all things connected to the funeral trade and my job was to learn 
how to engrave the plates that went on the lid of the coffin. You put the 
plate to be engraved on a metal surface under a cutting tool at the back of 
the machine. There was a metal pointer, just like a pencil, which you 
moved along the letters you required to be engraved. It was delicate work, 
but satisfying. I became very good at the engraving work and was even 
given special work for Kendall Milnes, one of the premier shops on 
Deansgate, Manchester. 


Once again I was on a box - the machine was too high. I used to work late 
at night sometimes, to get a job done. It was certainly spooky in this old 
building with the coffins next door. I had a special plate which had to be 
ready next morning. There was a light over the machine and another one in 
the middle of the room. I was alone but suddenly! felt a cold draught 
around me, and then an actual hand touch on my shoulder. It was not my 
imagination or expectancy of something about to happen. Up to that time, 
I had never felt anything untoward at the Undertakers. When it happened, I 
looked round and froze ... nobody was there - my hair seemed to stand on 
end. I jumped off the box and ran for the door, grabbing my coat as I went. 
Hurrying through another door which I was supposed to lock, I went down 
some old stairs which had no light on them. In one leap it seemed I was 
out the back door, running for a few hundred yards before I stopped. 


Was it imagination? I don’t think so. When I went to work the next day the 
boss was not very pleased I had not finished the job. But believe me, under 
the circumstances I feel no-one would have stayed. It was an evil feeling. 
The older man I worked with told me, over the thirty years he worked 
there, things had happened, things which had frightened him. Nothing like 
that has happened to me since. I did find out that someone had killed 
themselves in the building some years before. 


I never worked overtime or anything after that. 


Chapter 4 


My father worked at Knibbs, the motor firm, and one of the customers was 
called Ronnie Taylor. He was a BBC producer with Northern Region in 
Piccadilly. My dad told him I was a singer and would he listen to me? He 
agreed and I went to the studio. The producer liked my singing, but I was 
only nineteen years old. He said he would keep me in mind. He let me 
watch the recordings of Variety Fanfare and The Al Read Show, so I was 
lucky watching such greats as Robb Wilton, Al Read, Jimmy Edwards, 
Jimmy Wheeler, Bob Monkhouse and Dennis Goodwin, who were at the 
time a writing team. Albert and Les Ward, Eric Barker, Pearl Carr, 
Morecambe and Wise, David Hughes, David Whitfield, Eddie Calvert and 
others. Those radio shows were very big nationally. The Northern Dance 
Orchestra leader was Norman George, the conductor Villem Tausky. 


This was in 1953, the year the Kordites, who sang the signature tune of Al 
Read Such Is Life left the show. Ronnie decided to form another group, 
which he called the Lifetimers after one of the group, who was a jailer at 
Liverpool Jail. He included me in this group. In 1954 Ronnie started a 
radio show called What Makes A Star and I sang Granada on it. I was 
second in this talent show. Peter Cavanaugh, one of the judges, praised my 
voice and thought I would be in comedy some day. I also got a mention in 
the Manchester Evening News, over the radio show. Twenty-one years 
later, in 1975, when I was doing a radio show in Birmingham, I had 
nothing but praise for the BBC for it’s quick and speedy decision to re- 
book me. 


The Hulme Hippodrome, in Manchester, was the Mecca for all radio 
artists. The Playhouse next door was used for plays and big band 
recordings and sessions. Ken Frith, noted for his handle-bar moustache, 
was the resident piano player with the Orchestra. He used to rehearse us at 
the BBC Piccadilly for the Al Read Show and Such Is Life. One time I was 
there when the great Labour politician, Herbert Morrison, came to the 
studio and I said “hello” to him. He was the one with the tuft of hair, 
which was his trademark. I also auditioned there for Geraldo’s Orchestra. I 
sang Secret Love but he said “Go and get more experience, my boy”, so I 
tried the Carrol Levis Discoveries. He held auditions at the BBC and on 


this occasion Ken Frith was playing the piano for the would-be hopefuls. 
All the acts did their bit and were given a polite ‘we will let you know’ 
message. 


Somebody shouted out a name. A man in an old mac stood up and gave 
Ken his piece of dirty looking music, and talked about this impression he 
could do. His effort was just awful. The organisers said “we will let you 
know” but he did not want to hear that and started whistling. Next he got 
some spoons out of his pockets. By this time all the auditions had come to 
a halt. It was chaos. From nowhere arrived two BBC porters, who carried 
out this crank, who was still shouting about his ‘abilities’. It was 
sometime before auditions started again. 


About this time I saw an advert for acts to appear at the Hulme 
Hippodrome in a show called The Back Yard Kids. I applied and the 
manager of the theatre said he wanted me to sing one song at each show, 
twelve shows for the week. I sang for him and he thought I was good. I 
sang I Know I’ll Go From Rags To Riches and Bridge Of Sighs which were 
hit songs for David Whitfield at that time. He offered me six pounds for 
the week, which I accepted. I sang at every performance and brought the 
house down every time. The applause went on for so long it held the show 
up, which did not please the stage manager. I loved it. It was the first time 
I had had a reaction from a music hall audience, many of whom had seen 
all the greats. On the Saturday night the audience would not let me off the 
stage until I sung an encore. That week's audiences impressed on me the 
joy of hearing peoples’ natural appreciation of my singing. Now I wanted 
more than ever to get really into the business. But the joy was short lived. 
I had to spend many years doing other things before I did the theatre 
proper. It must have been a revelation to the great artists of the music hall 
to see and hear such appreciation from audiences. 


In 1954 Mrs Vaughan-Williams could not teach me for some reason, so I 
had to find a new singing teacher. Near Albert Square was a lady called 
Madame De Castro, a fine soprano singer, and I started to have lessons 
from her. I also changed my job and went to Sparrow Hardwick & Co., on 
London Road, near the railway station, now called Piccadilly Station, but 
it was the London Road Station then. It was similar to the work at S. & J. 
Watts and was okay. But my heart was really in singing. I also started 


singing at a third pub, the Cheetwood Arms, Derby Street, Cheetham Hill. 
Singing in pubs was hard work, you certainly earned your money. Most 
drinkers were kind but when they got ‘oiled’ some people’s manners 
changed. Sometimes you got unkind remarks. 


Because I could not get singing work in theatres I joined the Manchester 
Kentucky Minstrels. This group, of blacked-up Minstrels, were a lot of 
fun. The group had been formed in 1900, by H. Slater Kellett and his son 
Frank had carried on with it after his father died. They raised many 
thousands of pounds for charity. Joining the Minstrels was a great chance 
to be shown how to present myself on stage. There must have been forty 
members when I joined. Years earlier it had a compliment of sixty at one 
time plus a small orchestra. 


We did many shows, dozens a year, so I got plenty of theatrical experience. 
You would have a chorus of singer, dancers and the interlocker (namely H. 
Slater Kellett) who would lead the front line. Banjos - six I think when I 


joined - sounded great with the orchestra. They soon had me singing Negro 
spirituals. I used to sing Piccaninny Mine Goodnight which was a simple 
tune, with pure lyrical voice tenor sound which carried a long way. We had 
no microphones, just our own efforts. Because we were not amplified, you 
got a good feeling of your performance. The interlocker would talk to the 
front line of comics and create situations which won laughter. 


Today it’s different - insults and down-right rudeness about people less 
fortunate than themselves, plus suggestive sex garbage, which reflects 
their stinking minds. The sicker it is, the more the tight crutched morons 
in white pants called producers like it. 


With H. Slater Kellett some of the jokes were corn ball, but well meant 
like... “I’m going to the Town Hall”... “You are?”... “Yes, with the hay”... 
“why?”’... “to feed the mayor’... And another silly one... “If there were 
three women in town, what would they be doing?”’... I've no idea - what 
would they be doing?”’.... “Two would be in one corner, talking about the 
other one”. Stupid maybe, but the energy and sheer adrenalin of the 
members who wished to entertain people, made it always a pleasure to be 
with them. I had some good years with them. 


When I got married in May 1955, we did not go and live with my dad, but 
rented part of a house, off Queens Road, Cheetham Hill. It consisted of a 
living room, kitchen and sitting room downstairs, two small bedrooms and 
a bathroom upstairs. We had no table for a short period, ho we ate off an 
orange box. There was a social club across the road, which was very noisy. 
But we lasted there for some months till I got the chance of a house. 
While working at Sparrow Hardwick many people knew I was looking for 
a house. Someone said they knew an old gentleman who was willing to sell 
this large* semi-detached house in Levenshulme. We inspected it and 
thought it was very nice. There were large gardens, front and back, and 
three bedrooms. He wanted three hundred and sixty-five pounds for the 
property and I could repay at one pound per week, plus interest. A lot 
needed to be done to it. When we moved we found the roof leaked. The 
owner agreed to lend me another two hundred pounds to repair the roof. It 
took me ten years to repay this private mortgage and I did improve the 
house as I went along. 


I remember the back wall was falling down so my dad said he would 
rebuild it. I was his workmate and as the wall was rebuilt, with plumb line 
etc, I made the remark that the wall was not straight. Dad said I did not 
know what I was talking about - the wall was straight. When it was 
finished, it was leaning at an angle. Dad would not admit it was, so we 
ended up with a leaning wall, which was built solid, like concrete, and did 
not fall down, but looked wrong, but was totally acceptable by my dad. 
That gives you some idea of what a single minded person he was, but 
lovable with it. 


My marriage did not work out. For whatever reasons, which I would like 
to keep to myself, except to say that in the early years I had young ideals 
and beliefs, which were very soon knocked out of me. But at that time I 
was young and full of hope for a happy future. 


While we all have dreams, very few come true, because reality is 
sometimes in the hands of other people and you don’t really know what 
other human beings want. If you are not compatible then you are in real 
trouble. 


Divorce never crossed my mind for years, but I was divorced - in 1972. In 
my innocence of life, I trusted an ordered and preordained way of living, 
with a certain degree of free will, but found very quickly that unless you 
are lucky with the correct situation, it does not work out like that. 


But I digress, so back to my Kentucky Minstrels Work for Charity. I did 
much work at the Church of St Marks in Levenshulme, doing shows which 
I helped to produce. There was The King And I, Carousel, Annie Get Your 
Gun. All the shows were good experience. Nothing is wasted if you work 
hard, and may be of great help later in life. I even tried to teach others the 
piano, at least beginners, and was generally very busy, which is the way to 
be in this world. While I was doing the charities, the President of the 
Manchester Kentucky Minstrels, Mr Ernie Byron, suggested I sing at clubs 
and make some money. The first club I did was Wythenshawe Labour 
Club, in 1958, for a fee of two pounds ten shillings. 


At that time my day job was with Ben Goodwin Ltd., Chepstowe Street, 
Manchester. I managed the warehouse of a soft furnishing business, 
wholesale only, and what I remember most about my first booking was 
that I travelled by bus, with my little briefcase of songs. The bus stop was 
right outside the club. When I stepped off the bus there was a hole in the 
road and I lost my balance and fell over. Having sprained my ankle, and 
limped into the club, the first song I sang was My Song Goes Round The 
World. There was so much cigarette smoke in the room it nearly choked 
me. 


More than any other place I had worked, Ben’s was a mad house, but it 
gave me a great insight into self- determination. Ben’s was hard work but I 
loved it there. The customers were mostly Jewish people in the rag trade in 
Manchester and London. The phones were often very busy. That was where 
my hand-writing went to pieces - you had to write fast when taking orders. 
All the customers shouted at one another, on the phone, off the phone. 
However much business we did, it was never enough. Ben used to say; 
“Send a bunch of arrows to the moon; if one lands you’re in business”. In 
other words, try everything, be daring, which he was. Things were always 
bad, business could be better, they all lied to one another. He was often in 
court, it seemed. The bank was after him because of his expanding 
business. He would talk of taking the Borough Council to court if he did 


not agree with them. The Jewish people are probably the best sales 
opportunists in the world. Very excitable, commanding, talented and nerve 
racking, but I loved it. 


Be bold, self-assured and certain, even if you do not feel like it! It 
certainly taught me about selling, also making your own way in this real 
world. 


I was supposed to be at Ben’s at 9am, Monday to Friday, but with my 
nights at the clubs, I was sometimes late. However I could judge what was 
the safe time to get to my office. You went by lift to the fourth floor and 
then walk up the last flight of stairs. Sometimes I would be ahead of Ben, 
who was looking for me, sometimes not, but if I was I would throw my 
coat off just as I heard those fast-moving feet ascending. He would rush in 
and say “Where have you been?” and I would say “I’ve been doing 
something in the warehouse”. It was a real cat and mouse situation. 
Nothing was slow or quiet when Ben was around. Ten years I was there. 
What a guy. 


His daughter, Rita, was married to Franklyn Demmy, the nephew of Gus 
Demmy, the bookmaker. Ben had the group The Hollies to play at a New 
Year party at their house. I think it was one of their first bookings. 
Franklyn used to book acts. The best story was when he booked Englebert 
Humperdink for a show in Huddersfield, which was a complete disaster. 
He had just had a single out Please Release Me, Let Me Go. It had not 
really made an impact on the charts in the initial period. Two or three 
weeks later and he would have made a killing. However Franklyn got onto 
the phone to Gordon Mills, his manager, and told him how bad it had been, 
with Englebert waiting outside. Franklyn gave him his train fare and 
money for a meal. 


When I worked for Ben, I did not have a car or phone, so all my club 
bookings I used to have phoned to my workplace. I had cards printed with 
my name and work phone number - “CEN 2224 between the hours of 10am 
and 4pm”. The calls drove them mad at the office, but I used to get a lot of 
work that way. Remember I was an early sixties Yuppie. Never tired, 
always looking for the next job, looking for the pound wherever I could 
make it. I was also a bit of a selfish idiot at the time. It was good working 


with Ben because he taught me how to make the most out of what I had 
got, and use it to advantage by hustling. 


In 1962 I bought my first car for fifty pounds - a Ford Prefect, which 
lasted about a month. It just fell apart on a run to a club at Wigan, which 
was about twenty miles away. In those days it used to take you forever to 
get anywhere. The newly-opened M62 ran from Stretford to Eccles, only a 
few miles in those distant days. The A580 East Lancs Road to Liverpool 
was the main road in those days. I started looking for another car. I was a 
learner driver so I had to get someone to come with me when I had club 
bookings. Sometimes I took a bus or train. Train travel was difficult then 
because of the railway cuts by Dr Beeching. 


At a motor firm called Culvers, in Fallowfield, I saw an Austin A35 
Countryman, which had been a van-type with windows in the side, plus the 
pop-out indicators. It cost three hundred and ninety-five pounds and had 
fourteen thousand miles on the clock. I gave it a name - Betsy -I did things 
like that then. For the next four years in Levenshulme I was a member of 
St Marks Church and carried on with all the things I mentioned earlier, did 
my job with Ben, concentrated on the clubs till they came out my ears, 
learnt more and more songs, and did hundreds of clubs over those years. 


I did enjoy those early days, it was hard work but enjoyable. Some of the 
songs I sung then included Moon River, Lovesick Blues, La Done Mobile, 
Questa Quella, Crying, Spanish Harlem, just a few. Working with the great 
acts on the bill - Cleo Laine, before she met Dankworth. The club she 
worked was the Levenshulme Sporting Club where she was too good for 
them, so she did not go down very well. Roger Whittaker, when he was 
just becoming a name, The Deep River Boys, Freddy Star and the 
Delmonts, Craig Douglas, Billy Fury, Shane Fenton, Shirley Bassey, P. J. 
Proby, what a draw he was at the time. 

A man who owned the Casino Club, Bolton, and the Casino Clubs, Wigan 
and Blackpool, adored Shirley Bassey so when she was booked the stages 
were extended at each club, for the Northern Dance Orchestra and Shirley 
Bassey to have more room to move about. She was reputed to have asked 
for a black toilet to be installed. The name of the man who owned the 
clubs was Atherton Howcroft of Howcroft Breweries. He is dead now but I 
remember him as a great gentleman. We rehearsed with organ and drums 


in an upstairs bar, while she did her band call on the stage, and never shall 
the great and fallen meet. But amongst this tiny happening just recounted, 
I had some great times, and I suppose nothing is lost - experiences can 
come in useful at a later stage, and did so years on. 


The club scene was like a huge old boys network. The same acts went 
round year after year. It certainly was a way of life for me from 1957 till 
1975, clubs, clubs, clubs etc. While I was working for Ben, I applied to do 
some extra work at Granada TV, as walk-on parts, and even though I was 
working I could get days off. My first ‘extra’ job was throwing darts in the 
‘Rovers Return’ in Coronation Street, which I was in awe of at the time. It 
was such a big show, and still is today. 


I’ve since revisited the Granada Studios but it’s not the same. The ghosts 
of the past have gone. TV somehow absorbs all human effort like a sponge, 
although it reflects public responses; it’s like a public toilet, no-one is 
there long enough to make it their own. Over several months I did a John 
Gregson play called Murder and a Jim Dale and an Arthur Lowe play plus 
other work at Yorkshire TV, but it was through another walk-on artist who 
asked Arthur Lowe if he thought I would be alright for Dad’s Army. Arthur 
suggested I write to the scriptwriters, David Croft and Jimmy Perry, which 
I did. 


I am chasing ahead before the horses slightly here. While I was working 
for Ben my marriage was not working out. When you are in the business of 
entertainment, such as I was with clubs, even as a semi-pro, if work comes 
- you go. Also I had a great urge to achieve and be accepted because of my 
talent as a singer. Singing was my world at that time and nothing else 
mattered. I was working hard to earn extras for my home, also enjoying 
the buzz and demand that clubs had those days. People went out then 
because it was cheap, unlike now, when you almost have to take out a loan 
to do anything. It’s true I was not available at home and not always on 
hand, like most normal people would be -I was always working, but surely 
that is better than being lazy. 


Married life can suffer, which I am sure is what happens, and did to me. I 
don’t wish to go into detail, but in 1965 I left home and went to stay with 
my dad and stepmother, Lydia, in Wythenshawe, Manchester. While I was 


at my dad’s, I must tell about one thing that happened. Dad was a sort of 
"Alf Garnett’ type who carried on about this and that, the Government of 
the day, and what he would do if he was in power, and on and on and on. 
White lipped and angry at the drop of a hat, especially about politics. I had 
to go away for a couple of days working - when I returned the house was 
bedecked with political posters. They were everywhere - posters in the 
window, rosettes all over the house - what a transformation; I could not 
believe it. “What’s going on here?” I said. His reply “It’s alright”. We 
heard a knock at the door and who was there, Mr Jo Grimond (Liberal 
Leader at the time). He said “Good evening, Mr Edwards. Is this Mrs 
Edwards? Could we please rely on your support for the election?” 


Before he could get another word out, my dad asked the politician if he’d 
like a cup of tea and dragged Jo Grimond into the house. They had a long 
conversation about the Liberals, my dad being ‘Mr Wonderful’, with mum 
following. He said he had always been a Liberal and would support them, 
so my parents became party members. Hence all the bunting, cards, 
posters. I fell about laughing, knowing what my dad was like. 


I was with Dad and Lydia, she was a lovely lady, for about a year and a few 
months. One day Lydia suggested that I go back to my wife and try again. I 
went back, but it didn't work out. It was about the time speed king Donald 
Campbell was killed in Bluebird, his powerful craft, on Lake Coniston, in 
the Lake District, in early January 1967. Some things stick in your mind; 
that did. 


When I finally left, never to return, I moved to Fallowfield, not back to my 
dad’s, although they had been very kind. One must stand on one’s own 
feet. It is no use crying over things I had felt, such as high ideals. I was 
completely shattered about my failed marriage. The only thing was to start 
afresh, and work and try to build something for whatever future one had. I 
was at Fallowfield for a short period, and I heard about a bungalow in 
Newhay, near Rochdale, going for two thousand, five hundred and twenty- 
five pounds, with a twenty-five year mortgage, costing fourteen pounds 
per month. I jumped at this opportunity; it was very expensive to live in 
Manchester. There was a train service which took thirty minutes so I could 
get to work quickly. 


Newhay was in the countryside and I loved it. But I did not realise that I 
would soon become a pro, leaving Ben’s business. I had a regular job, 
singing whenever, and I felt good. Then fate takes a hand in moving you 
forward, although at the time you think you are going backwards. I was 
working at Granada TV doing extra work and one day I was late for work. 
Ben said he wanted to talk to me. I knew it was serious. He said I had been 
neglecting my job while doing all this extra work and singing. He wanted 
me at work every morning at nine o’clock sharp or else. I thought about it 
for a couple of days then said “Mr Goodwin, I feel I have always done my 
job well and I cannot after ten years put up with rules, so I’m giving you a 
week’s notice”. 


What a culture shock that was in late 1967. I had been a protected person, 
getting regular wages plus extras I made through Ben’s help. Selling soft 
furnishings, carpets, suddenly finished. It was a case of three sheets in the 
wind, with a gale coming!! I had money problems, because my singing 
was only a part-time job. I needed extra work and went to auditions in 
Yorkshire for the clubs, but 1t was hard work trying to get booking dates. 


What a year of torture I endured. It was hell. At that time I remember 
talking to an agent, saying I had gone pro, and I was looking forward to 
earning two hundred pounds a month, which was a fortune then. I soon 
discovered the difference between employee and self- employed - and 
worlds apart they certainly are. But after that nightmare year, the lady next 
door to my bungalow asked if I wanted a job delivering leaflets in 
Accrington. She saw I was interested and advised me to get two or three 
people to help and pay them so much a day. I got petrol money, car 
allowance, and a set fee for doing it. This was the stop-gap I was looking 
for when not singing at clubs. I now had regular work, on a contract basis. 
This work was my salvation, be it ever so humble and mundane. In total I 
continued doing this kind of work for some years, fitting in with it. It gave 
backbone to my being independent as much as one can be in this life. 


Chapter 5 


While I was at Granada TV I wrote a letter to David Croft and Jimmy 
Perry re. Dad's Army. They invited me to see them at the TV Centre, Wood 
Lane, London. This happened about May or June 1969, a time when I had 
long hair. When the two scriptwriters saw me they said I could play the 
part of a Pickford Removals man, delivering a 13 pounder gun to Corporal 
Jones. However there was a 'but'. I must have my hair cut! That was thirty 
years ago but I still have the contract. For my efforts I received a fee of 
thirty pounds plus three pound fifteen shillings per night allowance for 
accommodation, plus train fare, which was a fortune to me. It entailed a 
week’s work. When I arrived at rehearsal I felt just like a new boy at 
school. 


Everyone looked so grand and full of experience that I felt humble, 
ignorant, insecure and not feeling confident only added fuel to these 
feelings. Later I found the cast all had difficulty with lines and were 
nervous. Rehearsals were easy going and intimate but when the pressure 
was on at recording, it was really on, to give a polished performance. I 
remember being on the set, behind a door waiting to go on to do my bit. 


With me was Edward Sinclair, the verger, a great character who became a 
good friend of mine. We were in pitch darkness and I was going over my 
lines. I could hear Edward speaking to himself and I said “Did you speak?” 
“No” he said, “I’m going over my lines”. Learning lines was a constant 
worry. 


My first acting part, without training or tuition, was opposite the 
incredible Arthur Lowe, John Le Mesurier, Clive Dunn, John Laurie and 
Jimmy Beck. I was certainly thrown in at the deep end, but what a start! 
Jimmy and David gave people a chance if they thought you were right and 
they asked me back to do several episodes. Of course I was only working a 
few weeks on Dad’s Army over a period of months, but it did help my club 
work; people noticed me on the telly. They looked at you with different 
eyes - their perception of you changes. You’re still the same singer, but 
you’re on the TV my boy. 


I don’t think it is as strong now as it was then, because everything is on a 
much larger scale - more channels, video, programmes for the minority, 
more films. The one thing which was not around then is indifference. 
People in those days were impressed if you were on the TV a lot, 
especially if you were a success in a comedy show, and Dad's Army was a 
great success. I established myself simply by working away. 


In 1973 I decided I would change my name, legally by Deed Poll, from 
Ronald Edwards to Don Estelle. Don Estelle had been my adopted stage 
name since 1960. How did I choose the name Don Estelle? In early 1954 I 
worked in a soft furnishing warehouse. I did not have a car at this time and 
took a bus to work. At the bottom of the road, where I caught my bus, was 
a shop called ‘Estelle Modes’. I mentioned at work that I was calling 
myself Ronnie Estelle, as I needed a change of name. A colleague I was 
working with, Norman Senior, said “Why not call yourself Don Estelle?” 
SO, hello Don Estelle! This came about in 1960, and legal in 1973. 


The reason for legal change, in 1973, was that I was becoming better 
known and it was more convenient, in every way, to change it legally. I 
might decide to revert back to my family name, for the sake of my 
children and grandchildren, but that time has not yet arrived. 


I sold my bungalow, moving to Rochdale’s town centre, into some new 
flats. The rent was only six pounds per week, including rates, and you had 
underfloor heating - just luxury. The bungalow had become too much for 
me and I was never there, so it seemed the thing to do. I stayed in the flat 
till the spring of 1973. Two years earlier I had met a singer called Les 
Howard, who had done a lot of radio work in the fifties and sixties. Les 
also used to book acts for a hotel in Malta - the Mehila Bay Hotel. He 
asked me if I would like to do two weeks singing there, from 7th 
December to 21st December 1971. I said yes. It would be a holiday and I 
had not been away for years. I took a friend, Frank Stockley, who now 
lives in South Africa. He was someone I knew from a club in Rochdale 
called the Sudden Social Club. He was the concert secretary. He enjoyed 
himself - we celebrated his birthday there, getting very drunk. 


Malta is a lovely island and Mr Mintoff was Prime Minister at the time. I 
performed four nights a week so had lots of time off. I hired a car for one 


pound per day. It went like a rocket, but luckily in Malta you drive on the 
same side of the road as in Great Britain. The drivers in Malta were all 
crazy, you have to be ready for anything. They drive out in front of you 
without warning. We went to Valletta, the capital, then drove round the 
island. 


For some of the second week, over to Gozo which was very nice. We had 
new arrivals at the hotel and I met a new guest, Liz Brent, whom I got to 
know very well - so well in fact that we got married! 


Liz and I were married on 3rd April 1974. We had a house built in 
Whitworth, near Rochdale. I saw an advert for Afghans for sale in 
Rochdale and when I saw a litter of them, picked out one I called Fred. Liz 
lived in Reading, Berkshire, so I put Fred in the car and dropped him in 
Liz’s lap. 


We were both much younger and mad at the time. What a headache Fred 
was, but a lovely dog. We had him for twelve years. You could not let him 
off to run free, although we did sometimes, much to our cost in worry and 
running after him to catch him, but it was great fun. Fred was one of the 
best dogs I ever had. 


I drank a lot in those days, had a moustache, wore a medallion round my 
neck. I was crazy, romantic, but if you could not freak out a little when the 
mood took you at that age - mid-thirties - then forget it. We over-spent on 
the house and got into a bit of trouble with money, but don’t we all. 


I was working all the time. In late 1972 David Croft and Jimmy Perry had 
asked if I would like to play the part of Gunner Sugden (Lofty) in the 
series It ‘Ain t Half Hot, Mum, plus do the singing links for the concert 
party. We did the first pilot recording in January 1973 - this show was to 
run for eight series, over eight years. When I did the pilot I thought - is 
this the break I have been waiting for? It seemed such an unlikely winner. 

I wanted it to succeed, but the show had a slow start. We did the first series 
in the autumn of 1973, and they were screened in the new year. 


I was beginning to get a lot of work in the clubs; people wanted me not 
only for my singing, but because I was on the ‘box’, so that helped during 


1974. Late that year my agent phoned asking if I would like to do a literary 
pantomime, produced by people who did mostly plays, so it would be well 
produced, with taste in mind, instead of the usual brash approach by some 
managements, and would help my career. The venue was the Haymarket 
Theatre, Leicester. In Dick Whittington I played Idle Jack for the 1974/75 
season. Directed by Antony Cornish, it was the best sort of pantomime for 
me to be introduced - you were not thrown to the wolves, which can 
happen. I had a lot of support from the cast and others. 


We had just finished our second series of /t ‘Ain t Half Hot, Mum, and 
while doing that, I approached Windsor Davies and asked if he would be 
interested in doing a double act with me. Windsor was keen and I 
suggested that while I was in the pantomime he may like to come down for 
a few days, while we wrote a script to use in the clubs. 


Windsor was at that time working at Granada TV, Manchester, making the 
series Family At War. I was staying with Mrs Annie Lock, in Meadhurst 
Road, and Windsor joined me there. I must add here that I had been 
making overtures to my agent for EMI to make a record, but EMI, at first, 
declined. More talks, more ideas and finally it was agreed that I do four or 
five songs for an LP called It Ain’t Half Hot, Mum. It was arranged that 
we were to record the LP on Sunday, 25th January 1975, at Abbey Road. 


Windsor, as I said, arrived in Leicester the week before I finished the 
pantomime. Mrs Lock kindly let us use her front room to work in for three 
days. I had a load of music, a plain sheet of paper, and an empty mind at 
that moment. Gradually, Lofty and the Sergeant Major came to life for 
cabaret. The final script was used for five years. It was the best three days 
work we could have done. While we were working on words for Lofty and 
the Sergeant Major, the phone rang. It was Wally Ridley, producer of the 
LP, asking what songs I would like to record. While I was working out the 
music for our act. I’d found a faded green copy of Whispering Grass with 
Hutch on the front cover. It cost sixpence old money. I played it a bit then 
said to Windsor “If I play the intro, which the Ink Spots were famous for, 
will you say the verse? I'll sing the chorus then you go back to the middle 
sixteen bars, saying 'Don’t you tell it to the trees’; and Ill finish off the 
last eight bars. It’s a great song for cabaret”. 


“Okay” Windsor said. He did the lyric from the middle sixteen. When it 
came for me to come in, he had finished his dialogue early, so I thought 
Windsor could say “I will not have gossip in this jungle”, which filled the 
gap, then I was right back into vocals and finished the song. 


I remembered when we did the first series, we were at the bank of a river 
in the jungle and the boys had set the Sergeant Major up, by putting 
wooden crocodiles in the river to frighten him. He was in the middle of the 
river and along came the crocodiles. The soldiers shouted “Look out, 
Sergeant Major, crocodiles!” He fired at them, realised they were wooden, 
then he went mad with rage, coming from under the water where he had 
gone to hide. His eyes were flashing as he shouted “III have you all on a 
charge!” That’s how that line “I will not have gossip in this jungle”, came 
about. 


We finished our script, which was varied, we had a section of it, of course, 
with Lofty and the Sergeant Major. A Count Dracula scene, which started 
with subdued lighting, music to match and Count Dracula saying “Good 
evening, young man. Why are you standing there looking at my entrance?” 
Answer, by me (Lord Richard Henry Devere Warmly Pocock) “Because 
I’m not tall enough to look you in the face” (boo-bum on the drum) and a 
Russian piece called ‘Vlasgaya Bydenya’, which was Windsor coming on 
and singing in Russian, which I translated into English. It was a little rude; 
it used to bring the house down. 


David Croft thought it was very original. He asked us to put it in the stage 
show of It ‘Ain t Half Hot, Mum which ran for eighteen weeks, in 1979 and 
1982, on tour. Windsor and I agreed. I would contribute the musical side, 
we would sing a couple of songs together, and I would do two or three on 
my own. The mix of very simple comedy plus music can be magical, if the 
performers namely us, gel, which we certainly did. 


All the writing was done in three days, but it gave us work for five years - 
incredible but true. We arranged we would meet in a few weeks to rehearse 
it, then do a week’s tour of the clubs, since I had managed to sell the idea 
to some managers. We went to Abbey Road to record the LP, which went 
very well indeed. During the recording we were told they were short of a 
song. Wally, the recording manager, asked me if I could help. I replied 


“Well, Windsor and I are hoping to do a cabaret act in the North and we 
are doing this song Whispering Grass”. 


At the recording session was an incredible piano player, Richard Leanard, 
an American living in London. He had worked a lot with Sammy Cahn and 
soon picked up the gist of what we had in mind. After a rehearsal came, 
‘take one’. Windsor started walking about as if he was doing a show in the 
character of the Sergeant Major. This made me laugh and we had to stop 
and start again. Another ‘take’. I laughed again so finally we did the 
recording back- to-back. Windsor said “Give me the sign, Boyo, when I 
have to come in with my words”. It only took ten minutes to record. 


The reason? A word called ‘affinity’. Windsor and I had fun that day. We 
used to have lots of laughs together about various things. We were like two 
schoolboys breaking up for the holidays. We could not believe our good 
fortune to be recording at Abbey Road. It was our first day in a recording 
studio. When the LP was finished we all went to the local pub. Yes, the LP 
was finished in a day. 


They take months to do albums now, which I think is rubbish. They use all 
mechanical aids which take out all the humanity, the personal feelings and 
performance out of records. Much of the stuff marketed today, in my view, 
is aimed at the bestial, basic, sex mad, drunken louts with an IQ of 
morons. 


Back to compliments - everyone kept saying that Whispering Grass 
seemed good, so Wally said “PI get the Mike Sammes Singers to do some 
backing vocals on it”. He did this but thought he would release it as a 
single so we needed another song for the B side. I went into the studio and 
did 7 Should Have Known, a Sammy Cahn and Wally Ridley number which 
the public enjoyed. It was late January - early February, 1975, when we 
finished the single. I came home to Rochdale. Wally went off to 
Switzerland, for his holidays, for a month and the single was not released 
till 25th April, 1975, about the time of the /t ‘Ain t Half Hot, Mum LP. In 
the spring I arranged a booking for Windsor and I to present our new 
cabaret act at Speke British Legion, near Liverpool, as a try-out. 


But we had not rehearsed the script very much, so he came to Rochdale 
and we started to try to get the act ready. All we kept doing was laughing 
because we could not remember the lines. Once you start going wrong, 
forget it. I thought “What am I going to do about this?” While I was 
frantic with worry the phone rang. The concert secretary from Irlam and 
Cadishead British Legion reminded me I had an engagement there the next 
night. I told him I was supposed to be at Speke British Legion instead. He 
said “Leave it to me” and he phoned the Legion to tell them about a 
crossed booking. He phoned me back and said it was aright with them. I 
spoke to Speke Legion as soon as he rang off, saying how sorry Windsor 
and I were that we could not appear but we would do our cabaret later. I 
put the phone down and we fell apart laughing. How lucky could you get. 
Windsor came and watched while I sang at the Irlam and Cadishead 
British Legion. 


If we had gone to Speke British Legion, we would have made a right mess 
of the act, and what’s more, it may have prevented us from continuing 
with the project. Very soon after this we put our heads down and got the 
act together. We did a week of clubs in the North and were well received. 
The first was at Hattersley British Legion, North Hyde. Our musical 
director, Tony Lee, played guitar. The act ran for nearly one and three 
quarter hours, which was too long. It was like a mini revue, but we cut it 
down to one hour later. We sang Whispering Grass which won some 
applause. Although we had recorded this song, nobody knew anything 
about it at the time. 


I managed to get more dates later; the agency I was with, Richard Stone, 
sent someone up to see it and they thought it was good. Could we do it in 
London so they could all come and see it for a possible summer season? 
This was arranged at Peckham Civic Centre, for one hundred pounds, and 
Richard and a writer came along. 


Our act needed re-writing, they said, as it was too simple in it’s approach. 
After Windsor and I agreed, we all went our separate ways and waited for 
confirmation of rehearsals prior to going to Jersey, in May 1975, for the 
summer, using this wonderful script. I must add here that the show on TV 
was becoming very popular, so the interest was growing. Richard Stone 
had arranged for me to do a show with Benny Hill, which was the only one 


I did. Those three weeks work were certainly an experience. Mr Henry 
McGee was also so helpful to me. Working with a bombshell like Benny 
Hill, who was such a brilliant writer and artist, made a big impression on 
me. He was kind to me, but somewhat unnerving to me, a newcomer. 
While all this was going on, in February/March 1975, I still dashed home 
and worked the clubs, and my other little business. Although it felt as if 
something really good was about to happen, one could never know for 
sure, any more than you can today. We were settled in our house but were 
in a spot of bother with money. Does that sound familiar? It seemed I was 
always at the bank with my bits of paper, explaining to the bank manager 
what a good risk I was, and the future was rosy. We had a first mortgage 
and because we spent, we had a second mortgage, with another financial 
services firm. We had a lovely house but it had to be paid for, so it was 
vital that I became a success. 


In April everything happened very quickly. Wally came home and sent the 
single to my home. When the postman delivered it, I grabbed him and said 
in my innocent way (I was then), “Come and hear this. It’s going to be a 
hit record”. He thought it was good too. When I was on the Benny Hill 
Show, I told them about the single, and how well it was going to do. I was 
so enthusiastic. It would be a dream come true - if only it happened. The 
twenty-two week season in Jersey was confirmed. The gentleman putting 
on the show was Mr Alan Treddgett, at the Watersplash, Jersey. 


But I was unhappy with one person - the writer, taking out large chunks of 
our script. What he failed to recognise was the special relationship of 
Lofty and the Sergeant Major. It was simple, but effective, as events were 
to prove in the next few months. On a happier note, our Jersey work meant 
a good regular salary. In fact it was a fortune to me for five and a half 
months. I felt as if I had started something worthwhile. The single came 
out on 25th April, and just before we left for Jersey, we did Pebble Mill At 
One, me singing J Should Have Known and both of us doing Whispering 
Grass. 


The telephone lines were jammed. We were a sensation. Somehow these 
two soldiers had touched the public imagination with a song and a touch of 
comedy. We came through fresh and appealing. Looking a bit unbelieving. 
That sort of ‘is this really happening to us?’ feeling. The record had only 


been out days, now here we were about to leave for Jersey. After this 
success, we set off for Weymouth and the boat for Jersey and our season. 
On the boat we kept going over the new script, which had been written for 
us. We had an Open House radio show to do with Pete Murray, who was 
like Wogan on radio, a national radio, very popular show, to do our songs 
and plug we were in Jersey for the season. 


The opening night was amazing, for other reasons than a great success. I 
opened, having to walk on wearing a clerical collar and sing the verse to 
Accentuate The Positive, then take the collar off as I started singing the 
chorus. This was fine on the run-through. The microphone was on wires 
hanging from the ceiling and dropped down when you were on stage. This 
was fine during rehearsal, but on opening night I went out through the 
curtain to a blinding flash of lights and moved to where I thought the 
mikes were. I started singing Gather Round Me Everybody. There was 
immediate laughter, but even worse, the mike seemed to be echoing. It was 
touching the top of my head. The audience was shaking with laughter - not 
at the show-but at my unfortunate situation. What a start! 


Windsor came out and had to mutter that immortal line, written by this 
genius from London, “Good evening, Ladies and Gentlemen, are you 
enjoying yourselves? If you are, we will soon put a stop to that!” We were 
panned by the press in no uncertain terms. The night got worse; the tape 
for the music to help the dancing girls broke, so they danced without 
music. The drummer, in his wisdom, decided to cover for them and hit 
those drums as if he was leaving the country. On top of all this, just to 
finish us off, while we sang Whispering Grass, I looked round at the 
double-bass player. He had been drinking that night and now, was fast 
asleep over his instrument. The management had a meeting about the 
disasters and I thought the show would close and I would be on my way 
home. 


Next morning I said to Windsor, “Let’s do what we wrote originally”. I got 
the typewriter and worked out a new running order for the second night. It 
was an instant success - Although we had to run everything in, it got much 
better. Lady Luck really helped us. EMI Records sold ten thousand singles 
of Whispering Grass in the first week. The second week we came from 
nowhere at number twenty-eight, straight to number two in the charts. This 


caused problems because we were needed for the Top of the Pops show. 
The management let us go back to England and take part in the show - and 
it helped Jersey businesses in a big way. 


I sometimes wondered if the show in Jersey had folded, how much better 
we would have done, being available for better work. Our singing success 
resulted in a sell-out at the Watersplash. Windsor and I arrived at Number 
ONE in the charts at the beginning of June 1975. The record sold four 
hundred and eighty-eight thousand copies in seven weeks. Everything was 
like a dream. We were nothing a few months before, but now really 
enjoyed those heady feelings of having arrived. No-one knew how long it 
would last and I made the most of it. 


My first royalty cheque was some thousands. When I got home to 
Rochdale, which was each Sunday if the weather was right, I made out 
several cheques. I paid off the second mortgage, which was a nightmare. 
We suddenly felt secure. It was such a relief to be earning good money. 


I was glad when our work in Jersey was over. If you work in show business 
you have to go where the work is, and you miss home comforts. I think we 
were offered pantomime, but turned it down. I did not want to be away 
again, for a while, and neither did Windsor. 


Our first LP Sing Lofty got to number ten in the LP charts. It would have 
done better, but being in Jersey we could not really capitalise on our rise in 
the charts. We lost a lot of work because we could not move around. We 
were even offered Network TV in America which had to be turned down. 


At our Rochdale house I had put up a chain-link fence and gates to keep 
Fred, the Afghan, in the garden. The back garden was a hill going from the 
back door. Many times, while cutting the grass, the mower ended up on top 
of me, heading down the hill, which was funny to whoever was watching. I 
had some exciting times in Rochdale, with all this success, and now I was 
always in constant demand. I remember Down Your Way, hosted by Brian 
Johnstone, came to Whitworth. He found out I lived there, came round and 
did an interview at the house, which was very nice. I had listened to that 
programme for years and never thought I would ever be interviewed by 
such a really nice man. 


In October, 1989, Bill Pertwee who was in Dad's Army, brought out a book 
called ‘Dad’s Army - the making of a Television Legend’. At the book 
release, who was there but dear Brian. He came over to me and said “How 
is Whitworth?” Fancy remembering after Fifteen years that he had 
interviewed me. What a fascinating man he is, with such charm. Another 
incident at Whitworth was when the press came round to do some 
interviews and Fred, the Afghan, got out. We had four cars, plus a dozen 
people looking for the dog, who we eventually found, but it looked very 
funny at the time. 


That time was the happiest I had ever been, then or since. It was a feeling 
of renewal, a closer concentrated quality of achievement, a euphoric high. 
Although new to this kind of conception of success, I had no visions of 
being a world-class artist or anything like that, but for that period I felt on 
top of the world. Making other people laugh, singing and giving pleasure 
to more people in a few months, than I had done in twenty years of clubs. 
How the great opera singers, composers and musicians feel, when they are 
at the top of their professions, must be beyond belief. This mass of energy 
and appreciation is based on the human heart responding to incredible 
talent. 


I remember doing a club in Manchester, called the Levenshulme Sporting 
Club, in the early sixties. The Deep River Boys were top of the bill and I 
was one of the supporting acts. I went on and sang an operatic aria Questa 
Quella and after it I sang Crying, a Roy Orbison song. The audience of 
seventeen hundred people got up as one. I had given my all emotionally 
and vocally and they rewarded me with human energy I had never known 
before. It was like the door of an oven opening. I jumped back with 
surprise. That was a moment no money could buy. It was the First time I 
had been asked for my autograph. 


We all want to be loved for our talent, but nothing stands still. If you are 
lucky and give thought to the passing years you will appreciate how 
fortunate one has been in having a God-sent gift, singing, although I am a 
funny shape and although the body declines, you are still young in your 
mind, but I have lost height as well. 


The work was coming in all the time and Windsor and I were being booked 
for clubs, theatres and TV adverts. Our management was inundated with 
offers. EMI brought out another single called Paper Doll, which only got 
to number forty-one in the charts. Then out came J Don t Want To Set The 
World On Fire, which did nothing. 


May I say an original is the ‘thing’, when carbon copies are done no 
matter how well, they fade, which is what happened here. When a formula 
is found, the powers-that-be milk it for all they can, but the public are the 
discerning ones, so nothing lasts. It’s the ‘quick quid’ move by greedy 
producers, and the mass of people give them the cold shoulder they 
deserve. 


We did many weeks in cabaret and personal appearances for the rest of 
1975 and next year Wally Ridley, the record producer, said I could do a 
solo LP called Lofty Sings, which David Croft said “how original” - since 
my first LP was Sing Lofty. The recording was made at Abbey Road in the 
same summer. Our management had been approached by Bunny Baron, a 
very respected agent, for us to perform at The King’s Country Club, 
Eastbourne, so management and others from the Civic Theatre, 
Felixstowe, could see us with a possible summer season in mind. So we 
did the gig, stayed over in Eastbourne, and on the Sunday they offered us 
an eight week season, with an option of another week, if it went well. 


From July to September, 1976, what a summer that was. We enjoyed 
incredible weather, which should have kept holidaymakers on the beach, 
and not in the theatre, but the eleven hundred seater was full every night 
for the whole nine weeks. What a season! Liz, my wife, and I decided to 
move from Rochdale to the South Coast in Hastings. Liz went off and 
found a beautiful house called ‘The Old Granary’, at Fairlight, near 
Hastings. The house was on a hill overlooking the sea. We moved in after 
selling the house in Rochdale. I think it was April and when we arrived 
south, with Fred, Bracken (the dachshund), and Maggie (our tabby cat), I 
was up to my eyes in work. 


Chapter 6 


The Old Granary wanted refurbishing and, after leaving a modern well- 
appointed house, on which we owed very little, in Rochdale, we had to 
spend a lot of money. We had paid a great deal for The Granary, plus all 
the expenses of building work, plus a lot of inconvenience. 


Liz and I wondered why we had moved home. It cost a fortune to do out, 
although when it was all finished it was worth it. But Liz was living in a 
builder’s yard syndrome for months on end. I, at least, could clear off and 
phone and ask how everything was going. At times I wished we had stayed 
in Rochdale. Our new home was taking all the money I was earning to 
keep going, so although one was supposed to have a home, I was never 
there because of work. Liz was alone all the time, but trapped as we were, 
we loved the countryside, and things did improve. But once you are on the 
band wagon, with expenses, tax, VAT, agents, lifestyle, raising the monty, 
as they say, was very difficult. 


You took all the work offered, although at that time everybody was falling 
over themselves to accommodate whatever was required because they 
wanted Windsor and I, and it seemed as if it would go on forever, which of 
course it does not. 


It was very difficult not to be carried away on the wing of regular work 
and success, because there is an aura of keep going you fool, send the 
bunch of arrows to the moon, and live for now’, because you don’t know 
when it will finish, which it did. This was some years later, but as I said 
we had the new home, I was working in Felixstowe, with full houses. After 
the season we started going on the road, playing Lakeside at Camberley, 
Surrey and also made a film. It was called Not Now Comrade and was all 
about a Russian ballet dancer who decides to defect to the West. The 
director was Ray Cooney and it starred Leslie Phillips, June Whitfield, 
Roy Kinnear, Windsor and I. The movie was made at Elstree and was a 
Bernard Delfont/EMI production. 


Back to Old Granary. The house was a sixteenth century property and had 
to be refurbished, as I said. The fencing was suspect and as I had to keep 


dogs in, I had oak fencing round it. We had a new kitchen, plumbing, 
electrics etc., and also dry rot work done on the place. It just went on and 
on. We landscaped the garden with York stone walls, and although, as I 
said, I wish we had not gone there, that’s a little white lie, because I had, 
through my good fortune, been given the opportunity to bring back to 
pristine condition a beautiful property, which was crying out to have itself 
returned to former glory. It was like a love-hate relationship. You 
wondered why you started it, but you could not help yourself from 
finishing it. Certainly it looked a picture when finished. But with very old 
property you are never finished. I was hardly there because of work, but 
sometimes I would be home, and pretend I owned it. But we are only 
stewards of our time. We would not have missed the experience though. It 
was really something to look back on with fond memories. Our work 
consisted of cabarets all over the country. We worked at The Nite Out, 
Birmingham; Caesars Palace, Watford; the Double Diamond, Caerphilly; 
Crystal Rooms, Hereford; the Talk of the West, St Agnes, Cornwall, and 
other places. 


In the autumn of 1976 we did the BBC 1 Christmas Panto Cinderella 
which was presented on Christmas Day. The first Christmas in the Granary 
was lovely. It was the only time I was home for Christmas for several 
years after this. I enjoyed a break for a while, then in January we started 
doing the rounds again. When the work comes thick and fast, it is very 
hard to turn down because you’ve been so many years trying to achieve 
things, that the insecurity of show business makes you glad of taking all 
you can get. 


This I had just begun to understand because when I was in Dad's Army I 
could not understand why John Le Mesurier was always so worried about 
the future, and felt so insecure, when he was earning a great deal of money. 
I kept wondering why John was worried - then I realised the reason. When 
you get into the mainstream it somehow takes you over, by happenings and 
events, and it causes anxiety plus worry, for whatever reasons. The 
questions arise; “How long will it last? Can I keep up with the pace?” and 
so on. 


We were solidly booked for cabaret, and on top of this we had contracts for 
the summer season at The White Rock Pavilion, Hastings, plus a panto at 


the Wimbledon Theatre. It was Babes in the Wood, with Jim Davidson, 
which was his first pantomime. We also had two major network adverts in 
April, 1977, for Smiths Quavers and Rowntrees Fruit Pastilles, and for 
which, in those days, we were paid a lot of money. So being fully booked 
for 1977, in January 1977, gave me a lot of comfort, but also doubt. 


Somehow the other man’s grass is always greener. I had, until then, always 
thought that a millionaire was an unworried man. He simply snapped his 
fingers and everybody jumped. It’s totally false. When Windsor and I were 
in Jersey we were asked to entertain at a club where many millionaires 
went socially. They were interested in us because of our current hit record. 
I never met such a quiet and worried-looking bunch of men. But many 
people, rich or poor, are fascinated by the show business scene and want to 
rub shoulders with current success. 

It’s something in the fibre of human behaviour. I could admire someone 
but I could never ask for an autograph, because I think your perception of 
them, which is after all what Hollywood is all about, is a dream. You 
should keep it that way, I feel. 


These dreams, if shattered, can let you down. But who am I to judge what 
people wish to do? It is a personal opinion of mine. People have the right 
to exercise this prerogative, which I must say, after twenty years trying to 
get someone to ask for my autograph, was most enjoyable to respond to. 


When we were in Jersey, in the heady days, if we were walking about, we 
would be stopped, as if we were some long-lost brother. Windsor could not 
always come to terms with it, but after all people were our bread and 
butter. It was lovely to think that we... us... had made them laugh, which is 
the valuable thing you can have - laughter - apart from good health. From 
the strength of health you have the power to serve others, protect them and 
give happiness. 


Every dog has its day and that was ours. As to if we cared or not is 
immaterial, but I personally view it with great memories, and thanks, for 
being given the chance to bring enjoyment to people. If you are lucky 
enough to do a show which eighteen million watch on TV then you are, for 
a time, public property. To this day Windsor and I are still associated as a 


double, and this will always be, whatever else we do, because it was an 
event which only happens in the way this did - once in a lifetime. 


Coming back to 1977; we did our spring engagements, then came the 
summer season at the White Rock, Hastings. I had said the show in 
Felixstowe was a smash, which it was, so Bunny Baron suggested we bring 
the same show to Hastings. We had a good season, but not like Felixstowe. 
Hastings is not that sort of resort. Although it is crowded in the summer, it 
is really a day-tripper resort. One funny incident took place at a Saturday 
matinee. That day the town decided to have a parade to which the Mayor 
took the salute, on the steps of the theatre, at about 1.15pm, so any people 
who wished to see the 2pm show had to be in the theatre before then. We 
had an audience of less than one dozen in the front of the house. The show 
went down well, but no-one could get in. I enjoyed being at the White 
Rock - I could get home every night but sometimes when you are looking 
forward to something, it never works out. 


We had a neighbour who was difficult, not only with me, but with 
everybody. I’d describe him as a real pest. We had decided to have a right 
of way, which at that time ran through the middle of our land, moved to 
the edge of our land, which was a major event. If things were normal, the 
work of solicitors, the land registrar and other interested parties might 
have taken eighteen months, but in this case it was much longer. This one 
neighbour objected to the right of way even though I was not infringing on 
anyone else’s property at all. 


To digress for a moment, sometime in 1976 I had asked all the 
tenants/owners on the part of Warren Road where we all lived, if they 
would like to contribute towards a scheme to improve the ‘Road’ - it was 
more like a track and needed urgent repairs - which all agreed had to be 
done. Now because I had not been there very long, this neighbour and one 
or two others mistook my action as trying to impose my will on them. This 
was not true. 


However the road was built even though it was not in tarmacadam. This 
was due to the circumstances we had in that area, and the cost would have 
been prohibitive anyway. All the residents paid their share, except our 
problem resident. He either would not or could not. He also tried to stop 


my right of way alteration, with threatened violence. The matter was 
finally resolved, but all I am trying to say, dear reader, is that you might 
think what a wonderful time little Don must have had, working close to 
home for once. The whole of my summer season was soured - solicitor’s 
letters arrived daily. There were meetings and my wife was upset a lot. In 
the end I got my right of way altered and in 1978, the objector paid, a year 
late, the money he owed for the road, but only after we had nearly gone to 
court. It still makes me sad that I couldn’t enjoy my season at home, 
because of trouble. 


Some people are envious of what they think you have or will have and they 
cause trouble just for the hell of it. Being famous for a month or a year is 
not all it appears. So I never make a judgement today on anyone who looks 
like they are making a fortune or have the world at their feet. It is not 
always so. Where there is money, there are piranha fish, hangers on, 
opportunists and other nasties, in abundance. 


Well, we got over the summer, hit the clubs and made a new series of /t 
‘Ain t Half Hot, Mum, in the autumn. This was followed by the Panto at 
Wimbledon Theatre. The season was a sell-out. Working with Jim 
Davidson was good; it was his first Panto and for Windsor and I, this was 
our first one together. 


It all seemed to gel, although it was hard work. At that time Windsor and 
yours truly used to hit the whisky bottle a lot. Jim liked his drink too. Jim 
had a warm and sincere personality, as well as a twinkle in his eye. His 
manner was infectious and we had laughs galore on stage, especially in the 
ghost scene, where we used the trick door. The one memory of Jim I shall 
always retain was at a matinee where I had to sing with a couple of kids. 
The band played the intro, I had just begun to sing when I caught sight of 
Jim, out the comer of my eye. He was doing movements like a gorilla and 
pointing down to the front row. I saw an elderly woman fast asleep. She 
wore a wide- brimmed black hat and was leaning forward with her arms 
between her legs, just like a gorilla. In one and a half seconds flat, all 
these images flooded my mind. Jim was milking the event for all it was 
worth. 


Once I was caught in this situation he knew I would fold up with laughter. 
My own images grew. The woman looked like Emily Pankhurst, the 
suffragette. She was in the front row, close by was an eighteen piece band 
blowing its brains out, while I tried to sing Would You Like To Swing On A 
Star - while she was out for the count. I stopped singing and laughed all 
the way through the song, apologising for laughing. The audience laughed 
although they did not know what I was laughing at. The laughter grew. The 
band played on as normal. I got told off when I left the stage. In recent 
years Jim has calmed down a lot. 


The Panto ran till early February 1978. I’ve found pantomimes heavy 
going and when that one finished I got a cold. The week after the Panto we 
were supposed to be at the Talk of the West in St Agnes, Cornwall. This 
engagement was for four or five nights, one one-hour show anight. This 
was our second visit to the club and all seats had been sold. I was so ill but 
managed to do the show each night and then stagger back to bed until the 
next show. By the last night I was completely finished. I drove home to 
Hastings, Sussex, no mean distance, and had a good rest. 


As far as my recording business with EMI was concerned, sales of our hit 
record had dried up and they would not commit themselves to any further 
records with Windsor and I, or to myself with solo records. I managed to 
sing on Stars on Sunday with Yorkshire TV, the producer being Peter Max- 
Wilson. This introduced me to another area other than comedy. 

On the home front, among our friends were Sam and Joan Gee, with whom 
we used to go out a lot. I told Sam that EMI were more or less giving us 
the cold shoulder and he said he had a friend, called Peter Salmon, who 
was interested in show business and also the record business. Peter had 
offices at 17a Curzon Street, London, and Sam said Peter might be 
interested in doing a single and an LP with Windsor and I. 


Windsor and I met Peter and we had an idea of making an Inkspots type 
LP, and it would be called Bless You For Being An Angel. We formed a 
company called Curzon Sounds Ltd. The directors were Peter Salmon, 
Sam Gee and Don Estelle. We each put a few thousand pounds into the 
company and started producing the records. The single was called Java 
Jive. All the songs were recorded in one day, direct two track stereo, with 
no mix. It had a real alive sound - clear as a bell. I got ‘Album of the 


Week’ title on Radio 2 for it. The record did not do well in sales - nobody 
knew our label. Shops would not stock it because they, too, did not know 
Curzon Sounds. 


What an incestuous set-up the records business 1s, with a few controlling 
all the lot. The single got a lot of play, but we encountered the same 
problems faced by many artists and independent labels - distribution. At 
this time I was doing quite a few Stars on Sunday programmes for Peter 
Max-Wilson. It was suggested he talk to Peter Salmon, of Curzon Street, 
which he did. Trident TV own Yorkshire TV but after much discussion it 
was decided to make this LP with artists who had been on Stars on Sunday. 


The record was made for the 1978 Christmas market. The performers on 
the record were Bing Crosby, Ethna Campbell, the Thurnscoe Harmonic 
Choir, Pat O’ Hare, James Stewart and Don Estelle. It was produced by 
Peter Max-Wilson, who became another director of Curzon Sounds Ltd. 
The record’s musical director was Peter Husband, who died tragically 
some months later. The album was in the LP charts that Christmas. 


While the LP was being arranged, Windsor and I were booked for eight 
weeks at the Southport Theatre for the summer season. This was a strange 
theatre - the entrance also doubled as the way in for another area where 
Old Time Music Hall shows and other events took place. The manager was 
most helpful, but still it had the feeling of another Hastings day-trip place. 
I am a Manchester lad, had been brought up on visits to Blackpool, New 
Brighton and Southport and I had memories of long walks to find the sea. 
An awareness of space on a grand scale. So to star in a show for a season 
there, this I was very pleased about, as I wanted it to succeed. When you 
want something it never works out. It was soul-destroying at times. We did 
well, but not with the number of people they thought would. 


However, several nice things happened while we were at Southport. Derek 
Batey asked us to do Look Who s Talking on TV. Clarks Shoes, of Street, 
Dorset, asked us to perform at their factory. A helicopter took us from the 
side of the theatre, getting back in time for the evening show. Windsor and 
I hit the whisky bottle. 


One of Windsor’s sayings was “put plenty of water in it, Boyo, so we’ll be 
alright”. We still got drunk. I still remember that function room next door 
in the same building. If they put on Old Time Music Hall it was packed - 
eighty-five pence admission. When they had a wrestling match it was 
packed. Once they had a tag match with Big Daddy and others, and asked 
Windsor and I if we would do a bit of fooling about in the ring. We 
certainly had fun that afternoon. Granada TV was there. The show was 
networked. I think everybody in the country saw that footage. We were 
stopped - “saw you on the wrestling” - hundreds of people told us. But still 
we could not draw the customers to the theatre. 


While in Southport I bought a new Rover 3.5. It was a great car and 
although it was thirsty I had it about eight and a half years and covered 
250,000 miles. 


One thing I seem to be aware of more than anything now, is the passage of 
time. The years seem to be flying by. If you think deeply you can 
remember all sorts of things which seem so recent in your mind. Someone 
will say “saw you at such and such a place a couple of years ago”. But 
really it was nine years ago. This unawareness of time passing seems to 
happen more the older you get. It’s as if you’re on an express train, which 
of course you are - a Time Train! 


Enough of time talk. When we finished at Southport we went straight into 
the fifth series of Jt ‘Ain't Half Hot, Mum. So not much time off although 
we should be pleased to be working. 

You are either looking for success and fame and fortune and if it does 
come, you carry on till the end. If you get it, you don’t have a moment to 
yourself. It is a question of self-interest or survival. Money can be a god to 
some people. Here are some private thoughts - a self examination of ‘Who 
am I? What am I doing this for?’ Getting angry because you have no time 
to be at home. Plus you would not settle in quickly, you would not be there 
long enough anyway. You are a roaming gipsy of fortune. If you are ill - 
the recrimination sets in. What am I missing? Work of course!! There is 
not enough time for living, other than work, and so it goes on and on. All 
this and more I felt in those first few years. It is not easy for those who are 
famous because others wish to pull the strings. 


I'm not the first to raise these questions re. the quality of life. There is not, 
but there should be, slow time to think what one is doing without rushing 
into things. The pace of life was fast in the sixties, seventies and eighties, 
but the pressures today are incredible. If you can think in slow motion you 
will not become a clone. It’s easy to wipe out your ability to relax because 
of hard work or success. Pressure is okay for a time but if it takes over in 
the pursuit of gain, it can destroy you. I am not knocking hard work, 
because I was lucky to have been in the right place at the right time; this 
phrase can be exacted on all super stars who have talent but were also in 
the right place at the right time. 


I’m just questioning one’s real priorities, of living a normal life of 
obscurity, in the wider world at least, but in your world all that matters, 
and so it should. Or working in a totally repeatable business of events - 
like a sausage factory-that leaves much to be desired in a creative way, but 
gains you everything in a material way. Here you are doing a balancing act 
of the inner person and the material human being. This can give a sense of 
achievement, until one feels he or she is not moving on as a person. The 
niggle starts in the brain, and the dissatisfaction with money, goods, 
materialism - these are not enough. Total work to the rejection of 
everything else is a dead brain state. Excess work, like excess drink, fogs 
you up. These are some of my views of what I’ve felt under pressure in my 
working life. 


Over the years I’ve enjoyed some success, but it brings it’s dangers and 
scars of living. I am not degrading anyone who becomes a success. In any 
venture they try I say ‘Good Luck’ to them. We encounter a range of 
experiences and that experience is never lost. Some experiences are a 
progression to another point in time. You are a different person from, say, 
one year ago. Your viewpoint changes. You are either on the rise or a 
declining attitude to escape the pressures. If you live till you are seventy 
you live a life each year, made up of learning, living, joy, dying - but ever 
changing. 


One cannot stand still, even if it is only from a thinking view point. Taking 
up my remark just a little way back of “living a normal life of obscurity” - 
I did not mean that any person who in the ‘world’s’ sense of success was 
any less better than a person of great riches and world fame. It is possible 


that they possess far more self-awareness throughout their three score 
years and ten than the distracted famous people, whose magnetism attracts 
millions of real, feeling fans. The world is, unfortunately, littered with sad 
cases of the very rich who have overindulged themselves in an orgy of 
grand proportion. 


I have a story of a lady, of ninety plus years, who had never left her house 
for over sixty-five years. People came from all over to talk to her - she had 
learnt wisdom and had looked from within for the answers to life, and was 
able to help thousands of people who needed help, through conversation. 
She had an aura of happiness beyond belief. 


Kindness and understanding of peoples problems were her strong points. 
She was an exception but the signs are there for all to see. Moderation and 
common sense and the awareness of ‘so far, but no further’ are the 
guidelines. Wanting to achieve, but not at the expense of your soul, is 
natural - but beware of the ‘golden calf’ syndrome. If you ignore these 
signs you’re back in the main stream of the materialistic society. It is not 
wrong to be full of ambition and to want to get on, but put it into 
perspective or you will not know yourself. 


Society needs things it never required years ago, because of progress. 
There has to be change in material ways because of the nature of our 
modern world, but individuals need, and this is my personal belief, firstly 
inner self esteem - so you can accept or reject whatever you wish. We are 
easily breakable, by illness or falling, or a million other ways of leaving 
this earthly life. We are just so much mashed potato. But the greatest gift 
Mankind has is his innate ability to create from within himself. Happiness 
does not come from the exterior world, but within yourself and 
determination to understand what makes you tick. 


I should give advice - I don’t think - after years of chasing Gold and 
Mammon, and rushing around with no real plan of life, other than being a 
provider. This is gratifying if everybody is happy with your efforts, but an 
empty shell of despair if you feel creative and try to develop as an artist. 


That’s enough of private thoughts. Coming back to the fifth series of Jt 
‘Ain t Half Hot, Mum - the series was at the height of its popularity and 


David and Jim gave me some episodes which were all about my character 
Lofty. There was Lofty s Little Friend and Monsoon Madness and they 
gave me a better chance to come through. What you have got to remember 
is that in a half-hour show there are only so many lines. The constraints on 
the writers are considerable and a few times they would over-write. It was 
down to the producer and film editor to edit the material without losing 
the story line. This taught me an important lesson. Once I had a line to say 
at the end of the scene, and worried about this all week while we were 
rehearsing. When the show was screened my line had been cut to save 
time. I never worried after that - I did my best as directed by David and 
Jim. 


When we did Lofty's Little Friend, my friend happened to be an elephant. 
My job was to bring this plant to Captain Ashwood from town, which 
meant I had to walk carrying this plant to the camp. On the way I was 
followed by an elephant. I did not see it at first, because I was getting tired 
and sat down to have a rest. Into the picture comes this elephant which I 
see and say “You’re an elephant aren’t you? Don’t eat my plant or I'll get 
into trouble”. The elephant eats the plant and I get into trouble. But not 
before I defend it against the powers that be, who are going to shoot it. 


This was a lovely image of a tiny soldier against all corners. I had the joy 
of being with a baby elephant for a half day during filming. Elephants are 
so intelligent and gentle, much better than working with all the other 
actors. It was a gem of an experience, for a lad from the north of England. 
The elephant loved women. If any women came near it while we were 
filming or getting ready it used to dig up the ground and run after them. 
There were screams and a quick retreat by the make-up girls. 


In the Monsoon Madness episode I went totally evil and wanted to kill the 
Sergeant Major. My personality changed. I became very secretive. I dug a 
pit and sharpened a lot of poles to a point, put them in the pit, which I 
covered with bamboo mats. I had to entice him to follow me to the pit. 


When he was alone I went into the parade square while High Noon type 
music was played in the background. I shouted “Come out, Williams! This 
is where you get yours!” The door creaks and out pops Sergeant Major 
Williams. He cannot believe his eyes or ears. Here’s this idiot of a soldier 


- Lofty - who, in normal circumstances, jumped when told. Now Lofty was 
suddenly threatening. Which he found amusing. 


Sergeant Major - “What’s the matter with you, Boy? Have you lost your 
head?” 


Lofty - “Come on Williams. This is where you get yours”. 
Sergeant Major - “What are you on about?” 


Then I say “Fish face!” and give him a salute of two fingers and run off. 
He follows me towards the pit, my pit, but the other soldiers get wind of 
my plan and save the Sergeant Major at the last minute. I recover from my 
madness when it starts thundering and don’t understand what has 
happened. Anyway all is forgiven, and things are back to normal. It took 
David and Jim some time to think that story line up for me, which I 
appreciated. They were happy with what I did, they told me later. 


As soon as we finished the TV series I was off again to Davenport Theatre, 
Stockport, for Babes in the Wood, which we had put on at Wimbledon. It’s 
funny - when I lived in the north I did not get work in the north, but when 
we moved south, I got work in the north. It seemed as if this was 
happening all the time. At that time of the year, 1978, there was a lot of 
trouble with petrol supplies, and much talk of rationing, which would have 
been a nightmare for me. The government had ordered petrol ration cards 
to be provided. I got one but it was not needed. 


North Sea Oil had not really got going in a big way then and the Middle 
East oil rulers were threatening not to supply us. So it was a worry but at 
that time I had a friend who owned a garage. When I asked him what do 
we do, he said “Don’t worry. I’ve got a private tank if we have a problem”. 


The Panto was a great success but the weather wasn’t. Lots of snow and 
possible petrol problems, but you survive. During the Panto season I went 
to London for a few hours to do a commercial for Wimpy hamburgers. I 
also wrote and recorded a commercial for Woolworths. At one Panto 
matinee the stage area started to smoke. The theatre was full of people in 
wheelchairs. 


Windsor and I went out to sing Whispering Grass. We could not carry on 
and had to get off stage. Firemen put out the burning curtains very quickly. 
If that stage area had caught fire, there would have been many people who 
could not have got out in time. It would have been a disaster. You think 
you can cope with fire, but these things happen so fast. I know smoke can 
kill you very quickly. Luckily someone managed to isolate these curtains 
and lights before very long. The smoke was very bad and quite distressing 
for people; however this possible nightmare was sorted out. We finished 
the Panto in February and had a short rest. 


Back on the road with Windsor doing cabarets, till late April, 1979, then 
David and Jimmy suggested a stage show of 7t ‘Ain t Half Hot, Mum. The 
tour was for eighteen weeks. We opened at Wimbledon Theatre, followed 
by a long season at Bournemouth’s Pier Theatre, then a short tour round 
the country. We were then well into 1979 and my record company, Curzon 
Sounds, was interested in me doing a Christmas record. At the same time 
United Artists was making a new LP with me. The Christmas record, 
called Don Estelle Sings Songs for Christmas was recorded in early June, 
at CTS Studios, Wembley. The release was with Pickwick for October, 
1979, on a three year contract licence deal. 


It did very well the first year. I think in excess of sixty thousand units were 
sold - not bad when you consider it is only a few weeks season. The LP 
with United Artists was called Time After Time which I had been recording 
in the summer while I was at Bournemouth. This record was released at 
the same time as the Pickwick product, and was a twenty-one song album. 
Windsor and I had also made a United Artists single of the song Cool 
Water, with a video as well, which then - twelve years ago - cost United 
Artists, I would think, ten thousand pounds, being 1979, which in 1991 
terms is 35,000 pounds and would transfer out at something like 80,000 
pounds today, 1999, at least. So it was a big investment for United Artists, 
which did not work. 


Neither did my own LP, which had been produced by Patrick Campbell- 
Lyons who was a lovely fellow. He was given a very small budget to work 
with and you only get what you put into something, this being an under- 
produced product, although it had some good tracks on it, but very watery. 
The stage season was a good one, although I don’t really feel convinced 


that you can transfer TV sketches to the stage with the same involvement 
and convincing manner that are achieved on TV. Close-up reactions are 
essential on TV. 


Some repeats of the TV show were screened in the summer and we had 
some of the largest viewing figures we had ever achieved - something like 
eighteen million, which was just incredible. I had a song in the show 
called The Sunshine of Your Smile which I had sung for years when I 
worked the clubs. In 1979 Chas and Dave produced Mike Berry with a 
version of this song which became a number one, much to my disgust. Two 
years previously I had suggested to Wally Ridley that we do a recording of 
this number, but nothing happened. What made it even worse was that I 
had to sing it in the show. But that’s the way the cookie crumbles, as 
someone much wiser than I once said. 


When the season ended I spent three weeks promoting the new records, 
which created a few problems of their own. United Artists was paying for 
the tour, which was all over the country. At the same time Pickwick’s Don 
Estelle Christmas record was out. During the three weeks I had arranged to 
do some gigs and United Artists did not seem concerned since they did not 
clash with any of my duties during the day. But United Artists was upset, 
while I was in Manchester, staying at the Piccadilly Hotel. United Artists 
paid my hotel and travelling expenses including my phone bill. The phone 
bill for the two nights charged against my room was something like eighty 
pounds. I told United Artists I had not made such costly calls and they 
refused to pay the hotel for this account. Quite correctly. What had 
happened was somebody who worked at the hotel probably had relations in 
Barbados. He or she must also have had a master key to get into my room 
and was phoning home, thinking it would not be noticed with a record 
company paying the bill. I would not take that liberty with anyone and did 
not with them. 


The other matter involved the Christmas LP which came out at the same 
time. The children’s choir who helped on the LP, the Mold Green Junior 
Folk Choir, from Huddersfield had not met me, and being in the area I 
gave them a ‘thank you’ party. They had recorded their contribution at a 
different time to me. The children and I appeared on regional TV for BBC 


in Leeds. United Artists, at first, thought I was using their time and money 
promoting something else. 


We did the TV at the request of BBC, the choir being from Yorkshire. I 
explained all this to United Artists and even offered, if they thought I had 
used their kind offers wrongly, to repay all expenses, but I think United 
Artists then realised I had not abused their kindness and everything was 
settled. The choir did a very good job on the record. Soon after the record 
promotion tour it was into Pantomime at Nottingham’s Theatre Royal, in 
Cinderella, playing Buttons. This was a twelve week season but you know 
all this time away from home was a killer. You feel you don’t belong 
anywhere - you’re in a time capsule of movement. I think Windsor was 
beginning to feel the same way too. 


Windsor and I as a double act or whatever you wish to call it were coming 
to an end. I did not at the time appreciate this, but with hindsight after a 
number of years, with myself travelling one road and he another, was the 
right thing to do. The hotel way of life is like being in an institution. 
Working in a total repetitive way, on a run, even in theatre is mind- 
blowing. 


As time goes on you become less and less of yourself. 


I must add here that Windsor and I had a rapport which only comes to two 
human beings in show business, who may be called a double comedy act, 
in say odds of hundreds and thousands to one and a time scale of 
generations. This is what made me feel sad when we finished - we had 
such promise and it was not to be. Not that I am decrying my good fortune 
or Windsor’s, in being recognised and feted, for being what people liked, 
funny men with a song, and appearing for years in a series written by 
David Croft and Jimmy Perry. 


But this was not enough for Windsor in the end. He had to be his own man. 
I was not ready at the time to be that. Such a decision came later for me, 
out of the heartsearching, the terror of ‘what shall I do?’ and eventually it 
all came together. We were good friends but I knew something had to 
happen. 


The part of Buttons I had always wanted to do, and it was a very 
prestigious show. When you look at something as an outsider you have no 
idea what the problems are. The total commitment to Panto. I always 
enjoyed talking about shows more after the event because I was too 
worried while it was running. The show ran on till March, 1980, they 
recorded the best business the theatre had done, at least we went out with a 
bang. 


After the Panto season I went home and felt so depleted. There are times 
when events happen that are far-reaching in the scale of things relative to 
your game plan of living your life. During this time Spring 1980 to March 
1981, I experienced a complete turn-a-round. There was of course no 
mention of a summer season, a Panto, where as in previous years, the year 
was full before it had begun. So you see I had all this to come to terms 
with. My own personal view is that Windsor missed the boat and an 
opportunity if we had worked hard, with our close affiliation with the 
public at large, to have become a great comedy double, with a very high 
star rating in laughs. But you carry on because there is nothing else to do, 
when you have for the last five years been associated with someone like 
Windsor, it was always within the context of this event, that business was 
conducted, and both of us had been very glad it happened. 


Chapter 7 


Suddenly I felt very alone and the consistency of work somehow changed. 
I would not say that nothing was happening, because I had started doing 
some weeks variety around the country. My then agent, Richard Stone, told 
me George Slatter Productions, in Los Angeles, were doing a coast to coast 
show called Burlesque for the NBC network. This was twenty-one weeks 
work and I had an interview for sometime in July. But in the early part of 
1980 I got very depressed and withdrew within myself. I felt cheated and 
lost. This was really no-one’s fault, it was something I had to come to 
terms with, re. changes within my work. 


I remember I got some hiking boots and gear and went to Rochdale and 
stayed at Barry’s, a friend flat for a week or two, Like a recluse I walked 
and walked on the hills and did a lot of soul searching, one needs to do - to 
find a new beginning- a new direction. Luckily I still had the TV Jt “Ain t 
Half Hot, Mum show; we did another series in the September but the show 
was going to finish in August, 1981, with the eighth series. I came home 
from Rochdale after staying with my friend Barry, although I rarely saw 
him. I have always loved Rochdale. The people are warm and friendly and 
it has what I consider one of the best Town Halls in the country. It is like a 
second home to me. Over the years I’ve made many dozens of broadcasts, 
singing with many BBC orchestras. I arrived home, the phone rang, 
“Would I come up and do a broadcast?” Those times were a very happy 
period for me. 


Between March, when the Panto finished, and July 17th, 1980, when I 
went to America I stayed home a lot. It’s funny but when you are working 
constantly, you want time off, but the insecurity of show business is that 
once things dry up, when at one time it looked as if that would never 
happen (losing the pace of work, I mean), you don’t believe it had finally 
happened. I don’t mean you are not working at all, but the volume of work 
goes like a bird on a wing, very quickly. 


Windsor once said, when we were at Southport “Are we the clever ones, 
that we work all the time; are not the clever ones those who work when 
they want, with chosen work?” The concern, of course, was in his mind re. 


his future, which I understood. Now I had a lot of time to think and try to 
formulate a movement in the right direction. The one thing I knew was 
music, so gradually I began thinking about producing my own records - 
EMI and United Artists had gone. Curzon Sounds was alright but I had 
only lip service control, mainly because I did not put much money into the 
productions, although I received money as an artist and director, I had 
balance sheets to sign, but no had overall knowledge of what was going on. 


How about creating my own label? This was early in 1980 and then only a 
dream. Between April and July I was getting little amounts of work, but I 
had become used to larger amounts of income. My aspirations - and 
spending - had risen on an upsurge of work, which lasted several years. 
Suddenly something happens which dramatically alters everything. A new 
line of endeavour is needed - but what? The expenses carry on, and the 
seesaw Starts to go the other way, against you. It is impossible to create 
this income right away. 


So you grit your teeth, and continue to work as much as possible, trying to 
move things your way, till you get your act together. In my case, it was 
doing theatres with my own show, working for agents, and I had a few, and 
thankfully the show was still on, because I had something to sell - my 
voice and music. Even though it was not in the league of Windsor and I 
collectively, it was most useful, but still not enough. The scales are against 
you, but the banks helped. After all I had two houses and a little land, but 
no immediate cash, which I am sure many ‘paper millionaires’ have found 
to their cost. Later, in my case, bank managers started asking questions. 
This told me to get off my butt and try to redress the balance. I tried 
various ventures but discovered they would not get me out of the 
doldrums, only deeper in trouble. So I kicked all that in the head and 
worked solely for money, not management, which has the greatest rewards. 
On July 18th, 1980, I flew to Los Angeles for a meeting with George 
Slatter Productions, on Sunset Boulevard. On the flight I thought I could 
solve my problems with the possible NBC network Burlesque series. I was 
going to Nashville, as well, to see a record producer about doing a country 
LP, and calling into Philadelphia on the way home to see some friends, 
flying home in early August. 


After a twelve hour flight I arrived in Los Angeles and when we got into 
the airport reception area, we had to stand in a line and move when we 
were called; the most ill-mannered lot of customs I had ever met. I 
commented about their attitude to someone near me. “You should have 
been here last week”, they said. “Someone ran amok with a gun and 
everybody hit the ground till they sorted it out”. 


When it was my turn, I went up, all four feet ten inches of me, and the 
customs officer eyed me up and said, “Are you Don Estelle? It says you 
are an entertainer, is this right?” I nodded and he said “Best of luck - 
you'll need it”. Less than ten minutes later I went to get my luggage and 
could not find a trolley to put my luggage on. I collected my luggage, 
which I could not carry. I asked a porter how to get a taxi and he replied; 
“What’s in it for me?” So at the mercy of the great American dream, I 
gave him a few dollars and he found a taxi. 


When you are upset at something that happens at Heathrow Airport, you 
are in paradise compared with Los Angeles Airport. The airport and the 
city I would only go to again if I was being paid a fortune to work there. 
The taxi spirited me off to one of the best hotels in Los Angeles, the 
Beverly Wilshire, on Wilshire Boulevard. I hid in the corner of the taxi 
feeling like a rat in a trap. But when I arrived at the hotel, it was a very 
different story. Nothing was too much trouble, which was a culture shock 
after my recent experience. Mind you, at one hundred and ten dollars a 
night, room only (1980 remember) you expect at least a ‘hello’ or ‘have a 
nice day’ and this happened incessantly. 


I arrived at the hotel about 1pm, western seaboard time. I was tired with 
all the friendliness so went to bed and slept for twelve hours. When I 
awoke I thought I had imagined all the previous day’s events, like a bad 
dream. After breakfast I phoned my agent. 


His reply lives with me today. “I would go home if I were you. The 
American Screen Actors Guild went on strike last night for the first time 
in thirty years so everything is at a stand-still’’. I said at least they could 
see me and he said he would try to arrange it. But I was shocked at what 
had happened. Anyway I kept busy going to publishers with my music, and 
trying to make contacts. They were kind and considerate but unless you 


are in the inner sanctum, you will never break through. I had a contact in 
California who David Croft knew, called Ellen Pratter. She was very 
helpful and showed me around. Once we went in a beach buggy owned by 
Ursula Andress - Ellen had a boyfriend who was an interior designer and 
he revamped the stars’ homes which he took me to see. I stayed in Los 
Angeles about ten days, had my interview with the producers of Burlesque, 
who said I was alright for the part, but with the strike they did not know 
when, if ever, it would be made. 

In Los Angeles I used to go walking a lot, which nobody did. The Beverly 
Hills Hotel is near Wilshire Boulevard, but in your mind you have visions 
of places, especially Hollywood, with impressions you have from 
watching films as a child. But I found it all a let-down. I found it a very 
cold-hearted town, and I was glad to get away from it. It’s the place to be 
if you are making money. I was on my own I know, and if I had taken 
someone it may have given me a better aspect of the place, but I was not 
impressed. 


I flew to Nashville which I found had a wonderful atmosphere. I much 
preferred it to Los Angeles. The airline lost my luggage, which went on to 
St Louis, but a couple of days later it arrived. The humidity was very high 
but the Spence Manor Hotel made conditions a lot better. It was next to a 
swimming pool, in the shape of a guitar, facing the Hall of Fame, where all 
the memorabilia of immortal country singers is on show. A very 
impressive place. I met the producer who was going to make an LP with 
me. 


Walking round Nashville I found music everywhere and bales of straw as 
well as people drinking and listening to the music. I thought it was a town 
in a million. Better than the false attitudes in the worship of the dollar 
capital of illusions. From there I was on my final leg of the trip, with not 
much to show for it. Philadelphia next stop, to stay with some friends, and 
was then supposed to go to New York, but there was a fault on the plane so 
I got a flight to London, instead. Was I glad to be back in England! A few 
days home, then I had a week’s work at the Adam Smith Centre, Kirkcaldy, 
Scotland, with my own show. Joan Regan was on the bill as well. 


During the week I thought about the American visit - I suppose I was 
really looking for the end of the rainbow, which is never easy to find. 


However the week in Kirkcaldy was good. We opened on the Monday. The 
Mayor and his party were there, plus an appreciative audience. Afterwards 
we had drinkies, as usual, and the gentleman who had the bar at the theatre 
(he also owned a pub in town called the Penny Farthing) invited everybody 
down for a drink. It became a long night. I went to bed and had the biggest 
hang-over I had ever had. 

I stayed in bed all day; luckily I was last on the bill. When I arrived the 
piano player was wearing dark glasses and everybody had been ill, and 
some still were. “You enjoyed yourself last night” they said. I had gone 
over the top with the whisky and when I got merry I threw caution to the 
wind and encouraged all to have a good time. A mistake when you have to 
do a show. I have never done it since - I think I was so pleased to be back 
working with sincere people instead of all those false images. I just let my 
hair down and tried to give others a good time. I cannot drink at all now. 
You either go off drink, or it sees you off, which has happened to many I 
have known. 


I had, as I said, been thinking about producing my own records. My 
partner in the record company, Peter Salmon, knew I had met David 
Prowse, who was Darth Vader in Star Wars and was also the Green Cross 
Code man for the children. Peter had the idea of doing a Green Cross Code 
song and wanted me to help with the vocals. He knew of a studio, Oxon 
Sound, at Watlington, Oxon, he planned to use. The studio owner was keen 
on country music. 

I told the owner, John Watman, I had been to Nashville and had hoped to 
make an LP over there. So I asked John if I could do the LP at his studio, 
and that’s how all my time from November, 1980, to February, 1981, was 
taken up with the production of the LP called Beautiful Dreamer. I also 
asked David and Jimmy if I could use the Lofty logo, and call the label 
Lofty Records. They agreed and gave me their best wishes. 


I formed a company called Don Estelle Music Publishing Company Ltd, in 
December, 1980, and proceeded to get on with the LP. Beautiful Dreamer 
had sixteen songs with the title track written by Stephen Foster. It was 
certainly a gamble. By early 1981 my financial matters were getting 
worse. It was the cash flow problem and I was heading for confrontation, 
and the day of reckoning. I tried to sell the Old Granary, with great regrets, 


but at that period house prices were dreadful, after an unprecedented rise a 
couple of years previously. 


To continue the story of the new LP. I told Peter Salmon I was making my 
own records from now on, which he said was okay with him. I did not 
know if it would work out for me, but released the LP on March 27th, 
1981, and made my first personal appearance with it in Birmingham. It 
was incredible. People bought hundreds of my LP. In the first hour we took 
eleven hundred pounds. Unfortunately I had no cassettes that day because 
they were not ready. I could not believe that something at last was 
happening right. I needed to sell lots and lots of records to redress the 
balance. I did good business but other events overtook me. I panicked and 
bought another house, with a bridging loan, after a man said he would buy 
the Granary, at a certain price. I took a gamble and thought we would be 
alright. 


I made a big mistake. The man said, after he knew I had committed 
myself, that he could not buy the Granary yet and also he could offer me 
seven thousand pounds less than verbally agreed. I think it was a dirty 
trick and he was a dirty rat. But I had no option - what a nightmare that 
house business was. On the good news side, the record company was 
taking off, but too late to save the situation. I still had a long way to go 
before I recovered financially. 


We moved to Buckingham but we did not like it, so we sold up and moved 
back to the little bungalow we had, next to the Granary. We had a lot of 
trouble in Buckingham which I don’t want to repeat, but our survival was 
at risk. 


If you find the right house and you like it, take my advice and don’t ever 
move. It costs the earth and there is so much upheaval and trouble - build 
your nest and stay in it. 


While at Buckingham I did a Woolworths TV advert, which helped, in 
1982, plus a Panto arranged for Sunderland, with Paul Henry and Susan 
Hanson, from the Cross Roads Motel TV series. We did the best business 
the Sunderland empire had ever done. My record business was doing very 
well too. The final series of /t ‘Ain t Half Hot, Mum finished in August, 


1981. We were only in Buckingham about a year, then back to the middle 
of 1982 to the bungalow. All these business problems, plus our efforts to 
sort out our existence was not easy, but I was beginning to get straight. 


While I was doing Panto at Sunderland, I was working on another new LP 
called With a Song in My Heart, with musical director Bob Hartley, from 
Yorkshire TV. This record was made at a studio in January and February, 
1982, and was released March 27th with a single called Goodbye, which I 
had made with well-known comedian Jack Douglas, which was excellent. 
The record side of merchandising was beginning to take much of my time. 


This was something I could continue doing without it affecting any work 
that might come up. 

Going back slightly, in May, 1981, I had been asked, by Jonathan Miller, to 
play Standing in the BBC's version of Midsummer Night's Dream, with 
Nigel Davenport, Helen Mirram, Brian Glover, Geoffrey Palmer and Nat 
Jackley. Music by Stephen Oliver. I was one of the mechanicals - it was a 
lovely piece to do being directed by the great opera director, Elijah 
Machinsky. Although nothing spectacular was happening I was still in 
demand. 


In the Spring of 1982 Jonathan Miller asked me to be in the Beggars 
Opera, which I did not enjoy as much. But I did enjoy an old stager, Leslie 
Sarony. He was totally unmanageable, but wonderful, so that made it 
bearable. He was the most incredible man, funny all the time, spoke his 
mind, and did not care who heard him. He caused a bit of a stir at times, 
the powers-that-be could not control him. Because they knew I got on well 
with him they asked me to look after him. It was a real pleasure to work 
with such a fine artist. He must have been in his late eighties then. This 
man had been one of the most prolific writers of songs and performers of 
his day, with funny songs, some rude and raunchy. He was a major star in 
the twenties, through till the fifties. He told me he had performed all over 
the world, going to Argentina in the twenties when most people had never 
heard of the place. I asked him if he still performed. “I tore the bollocks 
off them at Lewisham Town Hall last night” he replied. 


We were doing a scene in the Beggars Opera which involved a cock fight, 
and the floor manager, a girl, was whispering commands to the actors 


because there was a lot going on. He shouted (I think he was hard of 
hearing) “Can you not get that girl to speak up. I cannot hear a f.....g word 
she is saying”. Profuse apologies from the management and a strained 
silence. The other gem which I cannot help but tell you - there was a 
conversation going on about the talents and drawbacks of working with 
Barbra Streisand, and much plum-in-the-mouth talk from various notary, 
and well-connected management and stars of the Beggars Opera. Out of 
the blue came this loud voice “I think she’s got a head like a f.....g sheep”. 
Well you 

could have cut the air with a boa constrictor. What a gem. What a leveller 
of human niceties. I loved him. At nearly ninety years he had not much to 
worry about. Sadly Leslie died me months after doing the Beggars Opera, 
but I must say it was an honour to have known him, albeit for such a short 
time. 


After the release of the new LP in March, 1982, my agent phoned asking if 
I would like to go to Australia to do some TV and dinner cabaret work. I 
accepted and arrived in Australia, with my road manager Darryl James, in 
May, the Australian autumn, for a three week visit. At Sydney Airport the 
agent, Martin Bedford, met us after the thirty hour flight. We were taken to 
a very good flat at Mosman, which is just across the harbour from the 
Sydney Opera House, which you could see from the flat. Within an hour I 
was on the loo, in this flat, looking at the Opera House. It is a superb 
structure, so different to look at. We were very tired so Martin said “Have 
a day off and we’ll fix some TV interviews for you”. We slept for what 
seemed a whole day. Martin phoned with details of the TV appearance. 
Martin wanted me to watch the Chat Show so I would have a good idea 
what the host was like. I was to sing my latest single Goodbye, with my 
Lofty gear on. I thought what a pro the interviewer was. 


But when we arrived at the studio we found the guy I had been watching 
had gone on holiday and they had a stand-in presenter. I said “Hello” and 
he said “It is very nice to see you here” and then his eyes glazed over. 
There was a very long pause, a pause which put the situation in a panic- 
button mode. Then he hurriedly said “How do you like Australia?” “It 
seems very good but I’ve only been here a few hours”. He said something 
about Jt ‘Ain t Half Hot, Mum, but it was obvious he had not been briefed 


on the show, so I just talked as much as I could about, where we made it 
and some details about some of the other characters. 


It was the most one-sided interview I have ever done. I was frightened of 
another long pause so I kept going. The interviewer asked “You’re going to 
sing us a song - aren’t you?” I got up and sang Goodbye with the band, 
which was very good. What a cock up! We left the studio thinking, what 
the hell went wrong there? Not a very pleasant time was had by all. I 
wished I was back in England. The TV people told me how pleased with 
my singing they were. I had only one TV show booked, plus cabaret work 
up in Townsville, Queensland, nearly fifteen hundred miles from Sydney. 
We had some enjoyable days in Sydney before flying to Townsville for a 
five day stay. 


When we arrived at Townsville, not far from the Great Barrier Reef, we 
were met by Lyle Hillway, the owner of the Stage Restaurant and Cabaret 
Bar. The first thing he said was “Can you do an extra night? We’ve sold 
out all the seats. I agreed and he took us to the ‘Sugar Shaker Hotel’. 
That’s not its real name - it was the Hilton or something like that - but it 
looked like a sugar shaker and that’s what people called it. Lyle and his 
people were a dream - most charming and helpful. He took us up to his 
place, which was on the side of the mountain, overlooking the town. He 
had this huge jacuzzi from which you could fall into the swimming pool, it 
was certainly very good to be there. I visited the camp of the Australian 
Army, had lunch with the Commander and his officers, was shown round 
the camp, met many of the soldiers, and sang Waltzing Matilda, in the 
enlisted mens’ mess. This camp was one of the biggest in the country. At 
the end of my visit they gave me an Australian Army badge, which I was 
proud to receive. It’s still among my souvenirs. 


A few miles off the coast of Townsville is Magnetic Island, which we went 
over to on the ferry. It was a rough crossing both ways. We had planned to 
visit the Great Barrier Reef but a typhoon was raging out there. We had 
come twelve thousand miles and could not see the reef. We had to be 
content with going round the museum, which was very interesting, but not 
much substitute for the real thing. Never mind, I will go back someday. On 
Magnetic Island you can hire these beach buggies. The island has a rocky 
terrain, but beautiful sand. Many British people live there. 


Looking around we came upon a bowls match for ladies and gentlemen. It 
was as if we were witnessing a time warp. All the participants were 
dressed in clothes from the thirties, very smart, but very much old- 
fashioned pre-second world war. It was a shock to say the least, and I 
found it hard to drag myself away. Certainly these people had made life 
stand still, or had conveniently stopped the clock. 


Some people I have met have decided to move no further into the future 
than say 1958, and no further please, and as much as possible they turned 
their back on the future, and lived in the past. 


We walked on the beach and found a dead shark, had tea, got on the boat 
and headed back to the future. As far as the ‘stage’ engagement was 
concerned, I was received very well, but like most things in this world, the 
piano player and band, who were lovely people, left much to be desired in 
terms of my aspirations of perfection, in my giving value for money. I can 
understand why singers use backing tracks and are loath to submit 
themselves to the so-called luxury of a band, unless they take it with them, 
which is out of the question on a trip like this. However we enjoyed 
Townsville. The hospitality was good, and the people even better. 


Before I close this chapter, I must praise the efforts of Lyle Hillway and 
his staff of cooks, waiters and others. They not only waited on tables, 
cooked the food and did everything management should do for customers, 
but they also provided the entertainment. They staged a revue-type show 
every night after dinner. The show was changed completely every six 
months. It was packed every night. 


When we arrived back in Sydney the ever-dependable Martin met us and 
took us back to the flat. The last part of our visit was making tea in China 
Town for Sunday morning breakfast, which was an experience not to be 
missed. The Sydney Art Gallery was displaying some very good modern 
art, as well as impressive conventional art, plus the Aboriginal art which 
was in the basement, out of view except to the curious. There are all kinds 
of apartheid practised in one form or another all over the world, never 
mind just South Africa. 


We hired a car and drove inland to the forests which are incredibly 
beautiful, to see Koala bears. Australians had made a children’s TV series, 
Skippy, which included Koalas and was popular around the world. We later 
visited the Sydney Opera House which is one of the wonders of the world. 
It is near the ferry wharves at Circular Quay. While we were in Sydney - 
and I thought this was going to be an incredible break for me - Martin 
lunched with Geoff Whilley, who was marketing director for Independent 
Productions. One of their writers was a lady called Marcia Hatfield who 
had become a millionaire while involved with writing for the Children’s 
Theatre Workshop in America. 


Geoff said to Martin “I wish I could get hold of Don Estelle because we’ve 
got this idea called Opera House, which needs a very small man, like Don, 
to play the conductor. We would use puppets four feet ten inches to five 
feet tall, made and used by the Australian Puppet Theatre Group. We 
would present the grand operas to teach children. The operas will be pre- 
6pm TV programmes, La Boheme, Madam Butterfly, the format being - 
say seven one hour specials - twenty minutes - soap opera about the 
puppets’ lives and loves - twenty minutes rehearsal by the conductor of the 
music on stage - and finally - the performance. Twenty minutes with the 
conductor putting them through the performance - using original sound 
recordings of the opera!” Martin told Geoff I was in Sydney as they spoke, 
which left Geoff surprised, at the fact I was there and available to see 
them. 


So it was arranged for me to have a meeting at Independent Productions, 
to talk about the project with Marcia Hatfield and the management. We all 
seemed to agree it might work, so a draft letter was worked out, dealing 
with the terms of my contract and we were told we would hear in the near 
future. The prospect of doing something extraordinary pleased me no end, 
knowing /t ‘Aint Half Hot, Mum had ended production. Opera House 
looked like the future - for once I was glad I was small. 


We flew out of Australia, full of hope, but aware that such things don’t 
happen so easily in this world, and may never happen. No matter how 
much something is very enjoyable, I am always glad to get home. This has 
always been with me as a feeling all my life. 


If by travel and meeting people, seeing things you can absorb what you 
see, it is of use to your mind and contentment. But some people are not 
capable of recall. I myself do not believe that it is necessary to be an 
inveterate traveller. To be wise, you can draw from things around you and 
still be with it, capable and aware of things. Some people never need to 
move around at all, and others have to; it’s a question of choice, that’s all. 


Chapter 8 


Before going to Australia I had been booked for a further twenty-two 
weeks of It ‘Ain t Half Hot, Mum tour around the British Isles, with an 
eight week season at the Futurist Theatre, Scarborough. This was going to 
be the final tour of the show, starting in June till October. Some of the 
other theatres we played at on the tour were: Bradford, Plymouth, Bristol, 
Ayr, Birmingham, Manchester, Cardiff, Nottingham and Sunderland. 


While in Australia I sold on licence to EMI Ltd, Australia, my With a Song 
in My Heart 1930’s songs. I found it interesting that it had happened 
twelve thousand miles from the United Kingdom. Life is like that. Many 
artists come over to the UK and become hits, and some of our cats make it 
good in America. 


My opinion is that if you are British, in your country you have no chance. 
The powers-that-be want to ignore you if they can. They demean you 
because you are local and basically turn their backs on home-spun success. 
But if you are American and come over here and have a big hit, you are 
feted like some returning monarch. It’s certainly a strange side to British 
attitudes. That’s why many artists leave these shores, because unless you 
have a foreign accent, from some far distant place, you are out - no matter 
how much talent some of our own possess. Some entertainers are 
disenchanted with these morons in charge. I have met a few with 
considerable influence whom I thought were berks. In fact it is a let down 
when you have always put them as leaders in show business, and then find 
out that they are only very lucky and fortunate people who do not know 
their arse from their elbow. Enough said. A really important lesson to me 
was - believe in yourself and don’t have illusions about anything or 
anybody. This makes one very cynical. For instance, just saying one thing 
without getting into deep chat - the saying ‘Truth and right will win in the 
end’ is a load of rubbish. Things don’t work out like that. Evil prevails in 
abundance in this world and that’s the way it is. But thank goodness there 
are also very caring and loving human beings as well. 


But back to my story. The tour went well and I was selling my records all 
the time, in stores and everywhere I could. It was a revelation to me to 


Find other outlets for my music. Now I had the opportunity to sell when I 
did not have any other work. So it was an on-going situation which made 
me very independent of other forces around me. As a result, my immediate 
problems and facing property and Financial headaches, we sold the 
Granary and moved to Buckingham. 


With hindsight, one could plan your life a lot better if only you knew what 
was going to happen. But you don’t, so make mistakes. The only plus is 
knowledge and experience from living. By the time you get older, you 
have learned not to make any more mistakes. Well some of us do; others 
never learn. 


When we moved to Finmere, near Buckingham, in 1981, to escape what 
we thought was a nightmare, we landed in a worse situation because we 
were having a new house built. Nearing completion the builder went bust 
and I found myself being ‘clerk of works’, hiring tradesmen to Finish the 
house. It was a real nightmare. Me working and making frantic phone calls 
from all over the country, trying to sort things out with solicitors and 
builders, which made me think that it would have been easier to have 
stayed with a sinking ship, at the Old Granary, and gone down like a 
captain should, in a blaze of defiance and glory, rather than have multiple 
nightmares of ever-increasing intensity. I think we held on for about a year 
and managed to sell the Buckingham disaster, and moved back to the other 
house we owned without a mortgage, the bungalow back at Hastings. 


I shall never forget the solicitor’s account of details even though this was 
nearly twenty years ago. There was a debit balance and a credit balance 
sheet, which came to in excess of one hundred and nine thousand pounds. 
It was so cold and factual and did not reflect the human suffering and 
worry, and I know I was stupid but it really brought me to my senses when 
I looked at this Magna Carta of glib statement over two human beings’ 
demise, in financial terms. I must add that everybody else got their cut and 
at the end was a pounds and pence figure, which was called a shortfall of 
xxx pounds, which we still owed because of our bridging loan and a 
further number of items. But we still had a roof to come back to, be it ever 
so humble. 


These days many house prices, in a fifty mile radius of London, are 
measured in hundreds of thousands. If things go seriously wrong for young 
people, a lot will never recover from them without a big cash injection. 
This must be a veiy sober hint of how to conduct yourself in this world. 


Don’t bite off more than you can chew, no matter how good it looks, as in 
the end the piper has to be paid - with interest - and you will live to regret 
it. 


The house at Buckingham - which in a mad moment I had called 
Whispering Grass — was so small that in the master bedroom (although 
we had an en suite shower room), when I went to the toilet I had to go out 
of the bed backwards. There was not even enough room to walk from the 
side of my bed. On an occasion we were passing the area, we saw that the 
people who bought the house at Buckingham had put up on the house, in 
very large letters, a sign with Whispering Grass on it. But you could not 
swing a cat round in the property. While this soap opera was going on I 
had, of course, to continue being my ever-so-happy, successful self - 
wonderful-to-be-alive image. Offers were coming all the time. 


At least things were happening, the twenty-two week season in 1982, also 
a Woolworths TV advert job. In those days Woolworths spent millions on 
TV promotions and were considered to have the best TV advert at 
Christmas. My Pantomime, that year, was Robinson Crusoe at the 
Congress Theatre, Eastbourne, Sussex, with dear Dickie Henderson. I 
accepted this because I had always wanted to work with Dickie, who was a 
gentleman. By this time we were getting some order and sanity into our 
lives, at the bungalow, near Hastings, Sussex, and I was determined never 
to be in such a financial position again. 


It is far better to save for what you want, buy it, and save again. This was 
the format which years ago were the tried and true values which our 
parents worked by, and their parents too, mainly because they had no other 
option. Today is total gratification, instantly, on a grand scale, providing 
you can pay the bill. 


In December 1982 and January 1983, after doing the Panto with Dickie 
Henderson, Trevor Bannister, Malcolm Roberts and John Bluthal, I had a 


two week break then did some personal appearances. Soon after I was 
booked by the BBC for the TV presentation of The Beggars Opera, with 
Stratford Johns and Roger Daltrey. My part was Crook Fingered Jack. It 
was a drag, no way in the league of appeal like The Dream. The only 
saving grace, as far as I was concerned, was that Leslie Sarony was also in 
the cast. 


This production ran from mid-February until April 1983. After that I 
worked for TVS on a children’s quiz show, On Safari with Christopher 
Biggins, who I thought was a great guy. Later I did personal appearances 
and cabaret. On mid-summer’s day I went to PRT Studios, in London, and 
made my new single Listen To My Song. It was all about a soldier which I 
thought would be good. It was a good song but it wasn’t a commercial 
success. On the way home from the studio I got a puncture. My car was a 
Rover which had large wheels, making it nearly impossible for a little man 
to change. I got the spare wheel on but found when I went to the garage 
that I had covered the air valve. This confirmed the thought that I would 
never be a mechanic. 


I also think fate was telling me something about my new single. When you 
are ‘tasty’ in show business, it seems to generate a mystique and interest 
far beyond reality simply because the grass always looks greener from the 
other side of the road, which is a dream. The normal things, like making a 
living, obviously do not attract the same attention, and the party who 
wishes to believe in the dream is not on the side of the loser. He is only 
interested in this fantasy of fame - not the general, predictable routines of 
making a living, but looking into this Pandora’s box full of transparent 
glitz which convinces him that the world is his servant. 


The reality is trying to pay the bills finding peace and meaning in your 
private life, which results in understanding and provides an answer to the 
questions. 


Most show business stories revolve around mega millions and glamour. 
It’s all high-profile stuff like “I did this, then I did that...” but surely our 
thoughts, aspirations and simple doubt should result in us asking “Who am 
I - what do I want to do here - not simply as a moneymaker....” 


This unchanging something called ‘spirit’ within us defies our physical 
demise and we are left with the other, ultimate question; “What is next 
after this life?” This involves a constant fact none of us can deny. We all 
go to the beyond with nothing more than we possessed at our conception. 
Just a flicker of light on a universal time scale, then your return as a 
spiritual entity. In the end, we only have memories as we recall seeing 
someone we loved, being at peace with everything, rather than in struggle. 


What I am saying really is that the roads we travel in this time warp of 
living, the absorption of experience, all stay with us and are the only 
things we have to talk about in our future. Like an old friend who revels in 
talking about the past (and it can be interesting because you are listening 
to history) and they say how wonderful it was, which it was not. But the 
time factor brings memories - you think about the funny things, the times 
you shared which brought laughter, tears and longings for those times 
again, which if you had them, would be normal day to day living, to some 
people is deemed boring, but it is not. 


Fairy tale soaps on TV are boring because they glamorise the sugar cake 
and mega millions theme which is supposed to make you happy. But if you 
are aware that someone really cares what happens to you, if it be only one 
person, then that is all that is required, FULL STOP! Perceive from actual 
things that happen to you, so you can somehow convey your interpretation 
of feelings and human activity, in a more intimate and unfettered way, so 
that the reader may get some tears and joy through the words and 
emotions, not in a clever writer’s way, because this is probably my first 
and last tale, my life, that is what I am trying to convey. 


The rest of 1983 was spent doing my thing, selling my records, doing 
cabarets. But then something happened which I would not wish on any 
singer - I had some throat trouble, which did not help me, having sung for 
thirty odd years without any trouble. I should have thought how lucky I 
was, it had not happened before but human nature being what it is, I was 
devastated. You miss the freedom of singing anywhere, anytime and when 
these things happen to you, the reflections of it not being your gift, but 
heaven-sent. You feel so lost when you open your mouth and nothing 
happens. It’s the only thing you know. How to sing, and it’s gone! It was 


overwork and Ear, Nose and Throat doctors said to rest, which I did, and 
very gradually the voice came back. 


In the first week of January 1984 I was asked to do a Yorkshire TV 32/ 
Show with Ted Rogers. They were doing a James Bond film theme that 
week and I was Ernie Bond 003 and a half. There was the usual quiz show 
with lots of sketches and clues. I really enjoyed doing that one. A few 
weeks later I took part in a TVS Vintage Quiz which was all about cars. 
Pete Murray, Henry Cooper, Jean Rook and Lord Montague, the vintage 
car collector, all took part. Also in that month I had an interview with 
Hand Made Films, for a new production, Private Function written by Alan 
Bennett, starring Michael Palin and Maggie Smith. 


Going back to the Ernie Bond show; when I looked at the script I nearly 
had a fit. I seemed to have all the lines! I had been working so hard up to 
the end of 1983 and because I was so tired, I thought I’d never learn all my 
lines in a week. I started to panic. We were rehearsing two days in London 
in early January then up to Yorkshire on the 7th, finishing on the 11th. 
When this script arrived, just after Christmas, I got cold feet. (But you 
must realise that when you have a problem and want run away from it, the 
only thing to do is to face it head on and work at it, because you cannot get 
out of it). I worked hour after hour on the script until I knew not only my 
lines, but everybody else’s as well. I used to go to bed with the lines 
ringing in my ears. I’d wake up saying “Shaken - not stirred” many times. 
Our Afghan hound, Fred, used to come to the side of my bed while I was 
asleep and ‘will’ me to wake up so he could go outside. What with Fred 
and these lines, I was out of my mind. 


In the show /t ‘Ain t Half Hot, Mum I never had a lot of lines, but when I 
went to rehearse this show I was word perfect, which amazed the cast and 
others. There is nothing like terror and desperation to concentrate the 
mind. Being lazy is easy; being creative and telling yourself to get up and 
get at them, is the most difficult thing to do. But I enjoyed it. If I had been 
doing a series with all those lines all the time, I would have got better - it’s 
basically application. 


Another item, that February, was a visit to meet Ian MacLay, the director 
of the RPO Orchestra, at the offices in Red Lion Square. I had an idea of 


doing a Franz Lehar ‘Magic of Lehar’ evening at the Barbican. I had 
commissioned a writer, Michael Hardwick, to provide the format. Such a 
show would have worked well. We had several meetings and it was 
thought we could also have made a provincial tour with it. The RPO had a 
very big following, more in the provinces than in London. The gentleman 
who was going to arrange it all was Raymond Gubbey, but in the end dates 
could not be arranged because of the RPO commitments. I was sad when 
the project collapsed. It was probably my only chance to break into the 
light classical field. We would also have made an LP, but it was not to be. 


In March, 1984, the BBC repeated thirteen shows of /t ‘Ain t Half Hot, 
Mum, which was good. In April I worked for TVS again, down at the 
famous Beaulieu Motor Museum, filming with David Frost. I did a good 
few personal appearances, TV adverts, and so it went on - more of the 
same and some. In May I was before the cameras again. The film was 
Private Function. Later another film occupied me - Santa Claus - The 
Movie, playing the part of Groot, the head chef. The film starred Dudley 
Moore and David Huddlestone. We moved house once again, this time to 
Milton Keynes, in June, after which I went to Scotland for three weeks to 
work, then a TV production, with Gloria Hunniford, for London Weekend 
Television. After many more personal appearances, I did the film with 
Dudley from August 20th till the end of October, 1984. After that more 
running around the country doing innumerable personal appearances and 
other work till near Christmas. I did the Gloria Hunniford Carol Concert 
on Radio 2 with Ralph MacTell, John Dunn and many others, before I 
finished work, taking three months rest. 


At that time I thought that everything was falling apart, that there was not 
the same interest for me as far as other booking agents were concerned. 
But nothing is forever and no-one must ever feel they have the answer to 
being popular forever, no matter in which field you work. Just thank God 
you had a good run for your money and get out. 


Human nature being what it is though you don’t feel like giving up just 
yet. This is an excuse for saying how much you enjoyed the fame, and 
please keep me on the payroll. Some artists push the show business thing 
too far and end up as ‘has-beens’. Some I could think of were great years 
ago, but wish to hang on, but there is a time to go. 


For myself, being fifty-one at that time, I still thought I had something to 
offer. It’s sad when you have worked all these years and have been lucky 
and you know you can make people laugh. You have learnt your craft, but 
the show was finished. Nothing goes right. There’s no demand for your 
sort of stature and character. My singing ability had resulted in a million 
singles record sales and several hundreds of thousands of LP albums. 
Suddenly I felt things were changing. When I first got the break-through it 
seemed like I was on an express train. I worked at a fast pace - one could 
not imagine unless you lived it. Now, although always busy, I was riding 
my own three-wheel bike, like years ago, at my own speed. Never in those 
early days did I dream that it would ever slow down, and now here we 
were, just abreast of a snail. 


It is funny because if you look at books of another age, TV films which 
show another period, anything to do with the past, it looks less than real. 
Today is King, yesterday is gone, and is up to ridicule. Like a famous 
person who has died and cannot defend himself or herself when they have 
gone. All the infamous things he or she is supposed to have done are put 
into print or broadcast. For all the comments which may be said about the 
passage of time, the fact is that all we are, is what we have been, any of 
us!! 


As a humble, half-sized person, I had these thoughts of impending doom 
in January 1985. I am actually amazed I am writing this in 1999, with the 
same thoughts of 1985. 


Going back to 1985, I was sort of resting and I realised I had not made a 
new LP for three years. So I started looking through my music and writing 
to Mike Sammes to say I was hoping to do another LP, and would he 
please consider doing all the arrangements, which he agreed to do. Instead 
of being negative, I was working very hard to get a new concept of musical 
ideas, for the whole of that period. I felt disturbed with thoughts of, what 
am I trying to achieve, because I had no record deal fixed, it was down to 
me. But I did enjoy the effort of bringing it to life, with help from a few 
talented artists, like Mike Sammes and the Singers, the orchestra and a lot 
of help in the studio. I have always tried to work at a 110% which ‘killed’ 


me from time to time, plus the usual nightmare of “Have we booked the 
studio?” and “How will I sing?” 


We recorded in March at CTS Wembley, where I have done some good 
work. I had some other work in early March and developed a cold and 
throat trouble, a hazard singers have to face all the time. The LP was 
called Lonely Wine and I was on the spot to come up with the goods on the 
days arranged. I had a few days off before the recording and I somehow 
got myself together. Staying at a hotel in Wembley the night before, I 
remember waking up on the first day of recording and thinking, don’t 
speak, don’t move! 


As I showered and got ready in a daze, I thought “Your head’s on the 
chopping block, the cash register is ticking over like a machine gun... pull 
yourself together, you idiot”. I did and we made a good LP in two days. I 
sang well, as they say, on the night. 


It is funny how the human spirit can somehow come up with whatever is 
required, providing the physical parts work. The fine line of interpretation, 
at the Moment of Truth, when the vocals are captured for prosperity, and 
enjoyed by many if you sell the records, with a big IF. The fusion of 
human elements, with spirit of the inner self. I have always been amazed 
that this could be, taking into account all the problems in getting the mind 
and body at one given moment to achieve. 


However I was talking about my LP which I had been recording, and I was 
pleased with the final result. It gave me a feeling of calm when it was 
finished. Total concentration was needed while making it. But when you 
are happy with the end result there are no words that can describe the joy 
of many musicians, singers working well together, led by the conductor. 
The album was released only two weeks later, a quick turn-around. I did 
some personal appearances in March and April, then I went to the Isle of 
Wight for a week, in April, doing the holiday camps. Back on the mainland 
I did the Wogan show and the following day compered a show, at the 
Grand Theatre, Wolverhampton, to mark the fortieth anniversary of the 
end of World War 2. 


The Beverley Sisters helped me and the special show went down well. The 
rest of the year was spent doing a summer season at Bridlington, a 
Blankety Blank with the late Les Dawson, and also worked promoting my 
new LP all over the country. In December I went into the Panto at the 
Sunderland Empire, in Sleeping Beauty, with Paul Shane (he’s no beauty!), 
from December 18th to February 1st, 1986. To finish off the year, on 
December 31st, I was invited to open the celebrations to mark eleven 
hundred years of the town of Ripon, Yorkshire. 


One final event in 1985 worth mentioning was that on May 6th I was asked 
to inaugurate a steam engine on a private railway, run by enthusiasts 
belonging to the Quintain Railway Society, based near Aylesbury. The 
ideal weather was enjoyed by thousands of people. The officials put me in 
a 1904 steam car and drove me on to the platform, next to the new 
recommissioned engine. I broke a bottle of champagne over the engine. 
They took pictures of me driving the engine. A soldier in a pith helmet, 
actually driving this monster. A photo with an old post van. next to their 
station, with a gentleman dressed in the postman’s clothes of the day. 
Pictures of me waving a green flag as the train moved off. 


Out of many hundreds of personal appearances and events I have done, 
that was the best. Climate, people, atmosphere, anticipation, machines, the 
grand tour by the people who run this railway, all these events came 
together. It was a wonderful day, one of which dreams are made. All these 
things were captured on film and they very kindly sent me some prints 
which I had framed, about eight in all, and have hung them in my flat in 
Rochdale, as a reminder of the day I spent messing about in trains. 


1986 was as before, Trade fairs, cabarets, personal appearances. For three 
days, in May, I took part in a promotion for Novatal, theme 
communications out of the jungle, guess it - yes, you have it - CAR 
PHONES! More work promoting my records, more of the same. This 
concludes 1986. 


The 1987 year, or non-year story wise, was eventful in a normal, every day 
human experience, where I seemed, and was, constantly busy. Plenty of 
hard work. But in my appreciation of each day we all, I hope, wake up to 
the joy of all around us, and give thanks for all the gifts that life can 


bestow on us. A very happy year for me. So I was not complaining at all. 
Bye, bye 1987. 


Between January and April, 1988, I worked on selling our house in Milton 
Keynes, then moved into a lovely area, Malvern, Worcestershire. I also 
loved Rochdale, Lancashire, and found a spacious flat which I rented, and 
used as my business address. I could keep Malvern apart from the record 
business and other work. Rochdale is the roost convenient place to be in 
the country. 


Rochdale may not have the airs and graces of the south, but it’s people are 
the salt of the earth, and the Town Hall Square is one of the best looking in 
the country. I can see the Town Hall Square from my flat, plus a grand 
vista of the hills. At the end of April, 1988, I started once again into the 
fray of life, working may I say thankfully, with so many people who had 
been out of work. 


Human beings need work to have dignity and achievement in their lives. 
The political fashion, today, to get inflation down, is putting millions of 
people out of work. 


Some of my engagements consisted of store openings, promoting records 
as usual and onward we went, cabarets, exhibitions and precinct openings. 
I knew how lucky I had been to get work when others were hard up. The 
work was good bread and butter, outdoor events in the summer, steady but 
nothing special, very bored with nothing happening, making a crust but 
wishing for a loaf, in artistic terms, to enable you to ply your work, in 
creative things, and to increase the chances of what you considered you 
had to offer in terms of music and comedy, otherwise you can lose touch 
and vegetate. 


I had an offer of Panto, from Roy Hastings Agency, playing at Mansfield 
Civic Theatre, from December until the first week of February 1989. The 
Panto was Jack and the Beanstalk and we had capacity business for much 
of the season. Although I do not like playing in Pantomime, I did enjoy 
doing stage work once again in a theatre. Over the years I have worked 
many theatres and I must admit that the sheer joy and enthusiasm of the 
people who ran the theatres was something beyond the call of duty. 


For my part, sound equipment in a theatre is of paramount importance. At 
the Mansfield Civic Theatre it was king - head and shoulders above many 
‘number one’ theatres in the country. When you are doing a live 
performance the adrenalin runs fast, the anticipation abounds. 

Show business is a funny vocation. When you’re young, your drive is 
there, you fight to get on. It’s like LUCK full stop. You never know when 
the right idea will land. If you’re right, you are made - if not, you are 
finished - for now. 


I pushed and shoved myself, and made things happen, each step was 
another step forward, never think back, think forward. 


You may fall on your arse, but get up and try again. To sit at home, just 
thinking you’ll succeed is a fool’s paradise. Whatever happens may not be 
exactly what you wanted but it sometimes leads to other things. 


That’s how it worked for me. Between 1969 and 1987 I never stopped, 
which is not bad going, but in the late eighties I wanted a new something. 
Comedy? Film star? Who knows? If LUCK is on your side and you are 
good at what you do, and work hard, it may happen. One thing is that the 
longer you are in show business, the more you feel thankful that you have 
somehow or other continued to make an income. I remember some years 
ago, on the Mike Parkinson show, his special guest was the great James 
Cagney. Mike said to Cagney, with excitement and anticipation, “What 
was it like working with Fred Astaire doing the dancing, and the acting, 
plus the sense of occasion and realising you were making film history?” 
James Cagney replied “It was a job”. And that’s all Mike could get out of 
him in the whole interview. 


James Cagney’s remark encapsulated the feelings of all actors, singers, 
dancers and all manner of entertainers. It’s the job that counts. Show 
business is a BUSINESS - not a flutter. Things change and it is difficult to 
sustain yourself and things in show business because of the nature of the 
animal. If you lose your mainstream events, which in my case was the TV 
series, it takes time and effort to recover. I had my singing but it had to be 
related to TV somehow, and I was not getting the exposure to sustain it at 
all. Although I had one hell of a run from it all over eighteen years. This 


length of time is wonderful to say, but does not help when you want to act, 
be a funny man, a figure of fun, if you like. In the mid eighties I longed to 
be given the chance to repeat the past. Pathos and cheek, with a song to 
match will never die. In my case it was finding the right combination. 


The attitudes and change of the New Wave, brilliant one-day ‘wonders’, 
the tight-crutched, white-trousered morons who rule the roost at the 
moment, with no background or history, know as much about 
entertainment, and what the public like, as a visiting Martian. Hundreds of 
‘entertainers’ look like they’ve come from space. They lack warmth and 
feeling. There are others who sound as if they are swinging from their 
genitals, if they have any sex gender at all. 


Plays are made for the directors and producers, as a state of the art 
exercise, with non-nondescript story lines. They leave the viewer at a loss 
as to the meaning of what he or she saw, and was he really up to it, in an 
intellectual way. The viewer is unimportant, according to these new idiots. 


All I can say is - that at least the shows that screened or were on stage in 
the late sixties until early eighties, were comedy shows for the family to 
watch. So I thank God, and tell myself, you did make people laugh, you 
did enjoy trying, and it was great fun, especially with Jimmy Perry and 
David Croft, masters of their special craft. Alas, that sort of comedy is out 
today. 

What have we now? Indifference seems to be the key that opens the door 
to clone-like impersonal people. It’s all slick and dehumanised. It’s high 
tech, high polish, plus non-reality. It’s the teeth-and-smile brigade - a 
dentist’s dream of capping madness. Experience does not matter. The 
young seem to want to put down everybody over fifty-five, let’s get with 
it, it’s the new order of multiplicity. 


There are thousands of new faces, and these people have egos and youth. 
They are as warm-hearted as the instigators and accountants behind them. 
The initiative comes from lumps of money raised by accountants, yuppies, 
opportunists. You certainly could not call them creative. It’s like the great 
gold rush in America - only in this situation it’s pin-striped suits and 
marshmallow faces. They are brokers of profit. Interested mainly in 
money return. Those who wish to do good programmes are at risk. 


Everybody else wants others to take the risks, to put the one in a million 
return, in financial terms, in their pocket and run for it. 


That’s why standards have dropped, dignity is out the window. Quality has 
been replaced by a mind-blowing choice of, say fifty, channels on TV. 
People who have things to do, things which give them satisfaction and 
pleasure in achievement, don’t want to watch all this crap for hours on 
end. You don’t want your mind filled with all the superficial rubbish they 
produce. They are only looking for unit return on quantity viewing. This in 
the end does nothing for the individual. In the days when movies were 
created in Hollywood, by innovators (and hard businessmen), and they 
loved what they were doing, they made a film with a few dollars, a lot of 
talent, and guts. 


They were frontier men. 


Most films were comedies, or tragic romance, with simple story and lots 
of laughter. That is why those ideals still sell on video today. They created 
entertainment and escape for the modern family, with the many pressures 
they faced. It was taboo, years ago, for an individual to make his own 
record. I believe it was a myth and mystery created by record companies 
so they could manipulate artists. But now amateur or semi-pro make 
music and strength to their own initiative. 


Today, any person with a video camera can think he’s a Cecil B. Demille in 
the making. Some do have success. Look at some of the English films of 
late - made on small budgets - which have won Oscars, beating Hollywood 
moguls. 


The pendulum has swung to alarm-bells time. Many productions these 
days have no solid basis, no background, common and ugly being the order 
of the day. The brigade who wish to shock you are downright rude. They 
are called alternative this or that. Utter obscenities with gusto, and laugh 
at what they imagine is funny to an audience. But more importantly is how 
funny they think they are, which is a big let-down. It’s been said, if you 
want to play comedy, play it for real, then it will be funny. For example - 
George Burns, Walter Matthau, W. C. Fields - all dry humorists. Do you 
recall the film with Humphrey Bogart, Peter Lorre, Sydney Greenstreet 


and Mary Astor which became a classic? They camped up the drama in 
such a way that it was close to comedy, but never quite happened on film. 
But in the out-takes, of which I have seen a few, they had difficulty 
controlling the laughter, because of the mix of Humphrey, Sydney and 
Peter on set at one time. With Sydney Greenstreet in particular, you could 
see in his eyes, the confrontation and invitation to laugh - if you DARE. 
Those films and times were as violent, ugly and terrible as today’s, but 
wonderful people came through. 

Today money is the king, when it should just be an integral part of the 
business, with those people providing money and the creative people 
making quality. Surely good taste and the return to sanity will prevail 
someday. Values towards one another are important, so is concern, rather 
than ugliness, pride in ourselves and what we could be, and even more 
important is what our future children could be, if they are guided in the 
right direction and are given all the facts, so they can make their own 
decisions. But I have come to a point where I stopped in my tracks. The 
past has gone, I have gone from all that period I have written about. Here 
we are in early 1991, with me questioning everything as if it is just a 
beginning. 


It’s like reviewing a well-performing share or endowment which has been 
a good provider for the last fifty years. In the small print it warns that 
these things can go up or down, and there is no guarantee about 
performance. This can easily relate to human beings. “He’s done well in 
the past, and been a great success” but move over darling, you’re sacked, 
or take early retirement. Nothing is forever, nothing stands still. 


It’s down to you, or me, to unravel this mystery of ‘What’s next?’ I don’t 
want more of the past, even if it is a good situation. You arrive at a 
crossroad, carrying in your mind the memories of experience and wisdom. 
You acknowledge that the short fuse was burned out years ago, with all 
those mistakes you made. But a new direction looms. You take a restrained 
and calmer look at things, like standing on a mountain side from which all 
is revealed. Thoughts are clearer. The economics of life are important, but 
only as a means to an end. It was like in the past, when you rushed around 
like an idiot, but now you see it as the means to a new beginning of maybe 
something better. 


This was all based on my thoughts and the purpose behind it. I know this 
thing happened to me in 1980, but it’s not as strong now. I was out of work 
which gave me plenty of time to think. I did make a decision which gave 
me plenty of work and no time for anything else, till now. So somehow 
calmness can solve your problems. 


In the early nineties I had problems with my singing voice which reduced 
my workload for a while. After many tests and visits to doctors, 
examinations found I was in perfect health. But the funny thing is - it 
could have been flu, colds, overwork, your reserves are displaced. It’s the 
abuse of working too much. When something crops up like that, your 
whole attitude changes, you find that what was important in the past, is 
certainly not now! It’s nice to work, but it’s also good not to work, to be 
able to find yourself, rather than feeling like those clones I have talked 
about. From all this comes a fire of renewal. Not by having eight hours 
sleep, but another pointer on the compass or barometer, less work but 
better enjoyment from what you do. 


It is bringing all the ingredients together and making decisions about what 
would be best for you. Quality, rather than quantity form the framework of 
your attitudes now. Style without ego. Self confidence but with humility. 
For instance, writing this little story, which I have enjoyed having a go at, 
even if it is never printed. 


I have thought, maybe I could write novels or something. So you must 
never dismiss anything. Happiness is a fleeting thing; it has nothing to do 
with the materialistic world. It is the sunrise, the silence of silence, when 
you close your eye and concentrate on images in the middle of your head. 
An awareness of wellbeing, for no reason at all. 


Once I stood on top of a mountain, in Scotland, alone with the mountain, 
and knew that God was in the fibre of that mountain - I could feel his 
presence. I now have hope, not aggression, as I had years ago when I had 
to prove myself, because I was little at four feet and nine inches tall. A 
resigned calm which I thought I would never have, which is not giving up 
but doing things with much more deliberation, so you don’t have to make 
alterations later. This business of life, of living and learning, is certainly a 
witch’s brew. I hope that, maybe, one thought of mine, or story, if it gives 


you a thought-provoking moment and another step forward in your mind, 
then it will bring me joy in having entertained you in some way and let 
you see into my story. 


My height was against me, but fate used it to bring laughter to millions of 
people. The music was an added bonus. I have always thought that if you 
mix music with comedy, which I was lucky enough to do, then you are 
richer in mind, body and soul. 


Chapter 9 


Although this book continues, there has been a break of seven and a half 
years, mainly because of the pressure of overseas trips for work, and being 
very busy in the UK. Let’s say I don’t sit by the phone wondering if 
somebody loves me. The last writing was finished on April Ist, 1991. This 
now is the story of the rest of my life, up to December 1998, when I most 
certainly will be finishing this book. 


I started doing my usual circuit of cabarets and personal appearances in 
many venues, some BBC Radio 2 singing sessions at Birmingham, 
Geoffrey Hewlitt and David Welsby, at Pebble Mill Road. Some guest 
appearances for the BBC TV, but nothing like a series, I was certainly not 
idle, which took all my energy and time. 


In September, 1991, I had this elderly gentleman, Mr Stanley Boswell, 
who lived near me. He was interested in any old or spare tapes I might 
have, of me singing, so he could play them to his wife who was an invalid 
and also house-bound. I thanked him and said I would get something and 
bring it to her. At the same time he told me he had a relative in New 
Zealand who would like some autographs and photos. I took details and 
said I would be round with them. This I did, spending some time with the 
couple. Unknown to me, Mr Boswell sent the photos and autographs to 
New Zealand, to Joan and Bill Jackson. Mr Boswell told them I would love 
to work in New Zealand. 


Joan, a somewhat outgoing lady, found an agent, Gray Bartlett, in 
Auckland, New Zealand’s largest city, and asked if he would be interested 
in having Don Estelle come and entertain. After telephone calls with the 
agent, I arranged to go to New Zealand on April 18th, 1992, with the first 
show on April 29th, 1992, at the Aotea Centre, Auckland, which was the 
largest venue in the North Island. I will come back to this shortly. 


Before that, in the Autumn of 1991, I decided to put in my flat in 
Rochdale, a sixteen track Tascam fully operational studio. It turned out to 
be a much larger operation than I envisaged. I was overwhelmed by the 
mass of data there was. The mixing desk for the sixteen track, the half inch 


tape deck plus the large control box in the flight desk, which ran the whole 
business, including the sixteen track desk, Dat machine, SPX90 Echo unit, 
CD -Z5000, X-2000R stereo tape recorder and the flight case to put most 
of it in. 


This gear had to be on wheels otherwise you would not have been able to 
move it. On top of all this were all the wiring leads to inputs, plus buying 
mikes, headphones, ribbon mike for piano, sound-proof booth and a 
considerable stock of reel-to-reel quarter inch and half inch tape, cassette 
tapes, digital audio tapes and on and on. All the worry. The technical data 
paid off in the end. This saga took me about five to six months to put 
together, in between work, which I needed to help finance everything. The 
first record made in the studio came out in late March, 1992. It was a lot 
different to working in Abbey Road EMI Studios in London. 


Of course I had a lot of help setting up the studio and clever people helped 
teach me how to become a sound engineer. But you have to do it all the 
time to get to know the desk and appreciate all the refinements of 
recording. Since those days I’ve spent a great deal of time in my studio. 
The studio has become part of me and I enjoy using it. 


It took me six months until the studio was ready and the first recording 
made. By then I was preparing to leave for New Zealand, so only got a 
couple of 'try's' at selling the new LP in the UK. Sales could have been 
better but what was more important, I did not like the record very much at 
the time, anyway. I think it was the pressure of getting the studio installed 
then being thrown in at the deep end to get on with it and get the money 
back. Human beings are very strange things at times, I'm sure you'll agree? 


So off we went In New Zealand, with me depressed, thinking what a huge 
error of judgement I made this time. But I was proved wrong! We arrived 
in New Zealand's biggest city, Auckland on Monday April 20th, 1992, at 
7am, having travelled by US Continental Airlines, via Denver, Colorado, 
Hawaii, to Auckland a total of some forty hours flying. Gray Bartlett, the 
agent, and another promotor, Les Andrews, took us to the Cardigan Bay 
Motel, in the suburb of Epsom. It was not the best place. My road 
manager, Robert, brought the luggage in then he was off to his room. We 
were both exhausted. 


I remember sitting down and thinking “What the hell have you done this 
time, Don?” It worked out in the end, but at that moment I was distraught. 
I unpacked, phoned a few people, had a cup of tea or two (the 
Englishman’s answer to everything). We had plenty of time before the first 
show, at the Aotea Centre, on April 29th. I was still full of trepidation 
about it. I had scripted everything, to cover myself, but when you’re 
somewhere new it’s always a worry. We were in for a surprise on that day, 
but you don’t know this then do you? It’s easy enough to talk about 
afterwards. We did seven shows on my first visit to New Zealand, but 
before we began I was asked if I would do a charity dinner show in 
Auckland, in aid of the deaf, on Friday April 24th, at a city hotel. We met 
many people, including Sir Robert Muldoon and Lady Muldoon. Sir 
Robert had been Prime Minister of New Zealand for some years. I sang a 
few songs, which gave me a rehearsal for the following Wednesday, but of 
course a much more relaxed one. I seemed well accepted there, so of 
course the nerves started to ease off. 


The Aotea show, organised by Les and Sonya Andrews, started at 11.30 
am. My road manager and I were there about 9.15 am and I went off to 
band call, which was okay. The show was sold out - two thousand, two 
hundred people - which is a great feeling when you walk out to such a 
good crowd. I was received very well indeed and must have been into 
about forty minutes of my act when a voice interrupted me - “Now come 
on, Lofty, it’s time we finished off with our song”. Looking round, I saw a 
very good impersonation of Windsor Davies, the Sergeant Major who sang 
Whispering Grass with me. This Sergeant Major was Chic Littlewood, 
who was on the show with me. But I had no idea he was going to do what 
he did, and it really brought the house down. It was a very memorable 
moment for us both. Also on the show was the impressive Royal New 
Zealand Navy Band. 


What a wonderful start to my first show in New Zealand. After the show I 
had to go out front and meet people, sign autographs and be photographed. 
Les and Sonya Andrews introduced me to an elderly gentleman, Ronnie 
Ronalde, who was very famous in the late forties and fifties. He was a 
whistler, which was very popular in those days. A child star, he has had an 
incredible career, and was still entertaining in 1999. I had dinner with his 


lovely wife, Rose-Marie, and Ronnie on my first New Zealand tour. I 
remember him when I was a little boy and teenager. 


On that tour I sang in Invercargill, at the southern tip of the South Island. 
Beyond is Stewart Island - a delightful, quite different place, where the 
Department of Conservation does a lot of good work. After Stewart Island 
there’s a lot of water, some remote islands, then ice and snow all the way 
to the South Pole. (A famous Briton, Robert Falcon Scott, and four brave 
colleagues trudged on foot, hauling sledges, to the Pole early in 1912, only 
to discover a party of Norwegian explorers, led by Roald Amundsen, had 
got there just over a month before. The Britons all perished on their way 
back to a ship waiting for them). 


The Theatre Royal is in Christchurch, South Island, which is a very 
beautiful city (population 350,00). The people who put the show on there 
are called Rose and John Bateman and Lois and Mike Short, who have 
over the last six years become very good friends of mine. Then back to 
Auckland, in the North Island and down to a city called Palmerston North, 
about ninety miles from the capital of New Zealand, Wellington, to do the 
Cosmopolitan Club. The last two shows being at Wanganui Opera House, 
which was nearly sold out. A great night. The final show was Sunday May 
16th, 1992, at the Baycourt Theatre on the east coast of New Zealand, to a 
sell-out that afternoon at 2.30 pm. 


Some tour it was, but what is wonderful, is the warmth and friendship you 
feel from the people there. It is a beautiful country and uncrowded. You 
can make a move and say you will be at such a place in so many hours, and 
find you will get there. Show business, as far as travel is concerned, is the 
old touring bus with band, artists equipment, road manager etc, plus a live 
band. Not those dreaded backing tapes that most people apply. Although at 
this point I am still talking and writing about is 1992, it is still like that in 
1998. I am going to do at least one more tour there in 1999/2000, simply 
because it is such a great feeling, singing every night in a different venue. 
It is just the live animal experience of a large crowd of people responding 
to your efforts to entertain and please them. No money or anything can buy 
that. 


As many of you know, I like to perform with a live band. I must admit 
backing tapes have their place - especially when people buy them from me 
after a performance. I love meeting members of the audience and signing 
autographs. 


I was supposed to go back to the UK on May 22nd, but I could not get a 
flight back because I had not arranged the return flights in the UK, as I 
was told there would be no trouble with the return flight. So I had to send 
my road manager, Robert, back on May 22nd. I could not get a flight back 
to UK until June 15th, 1992, arriving just in time for my first booking on 
June 22nd. Of course it was a forty hour plus flight through American 
Continental Airlines. I thought, after that, to find another way to travel to 
New Zealand, if I returned. Already they had invited me back for further 
tours, from January to April 1993. They wanted three tours, which I will 
come back to later. 


With having not being able to leave till June 13th, from New Zealand, I 
went off to a place called Lake Taupo, for a few days holiday while I was 
waiting to go home. Of course it was not too hot, this being New Zealand’s 
autumn and heading for winter. Lake Taupo is the largest lake in the South 
Pacific rim, and is a most enjoyable place. The Bay of Islands, in the 
North Island, is semi-tropical and is the basking and eating place for 
whales. The deep seas fishing from Russell, which has the distinction of 
being the first place in New Zealand that the British opened a Public 
House selling liquor. It was also the site for smugglers in the 1700s. 


While I was at Lake Taupo, a call came to ask me if I would open a new 
restaurant, in Queenstown, which was being called ‘Lofty’s’. The lady, 
Christine Heinstock, lived in Invercargill. So after my holiday I flew back 
to Auckland and on down to Invercargill, where Christine met me and took 
me to Queenstown to do the show. I returned to Auckland the next day, just 
missing the snow which cut the place off. Had I not got out I would have 
missed my plane to England. From the day I arrived in New Zealand, apart 
from my first impressions which depressed me, to interviews in every 
radio and TV station they could find for me to do, it was an incredible first 
trip. With all the publicity, it did help set up the next year. I was going 
back to the UK, very upbeat, to sort out my new record, which I was not 
very happy with at the time. I think I worry too much, sometimes 


unfounded, over health or other things. As they say, “You are what you 
are”. It is, I believe, an Arabic saying. 


The last six months of 1992 were spent doing what I like doing - 
performing for people. The effort of talking to people who book you, all 
the arrangements, hotels, travel, driving a car for hours on end, and all the 
chores that eventually get you the point of being introduced to the people 
you have come to entertain, 1s 90% effort and 10% joy. It is relative to the 
time and effort it has taken to get there. 


When you have finished you drive home, which years ago meant two to 
three hundred miles on a major drive home. In 1992 the traffic was already 
getting impossible to cope with. I always had the feeling I wanted to get 
home, not matter whether it was a night or a week away from home. On 
many a morning’s drive to Hastings, which was one place I lived, I would 
arrive at four or five o’clock in the morning. Going slowly down the 
country lanes, following the hedgehogs, who somehow seem to like 
running on the main road, therefore getting killed by thoughtless moronic 
drivers. But I loved meeting the animals at that time of the morning, 
because of the sunrise and the magic and stillness at that time. 


So till December we went to all parts of Wales, England and Scotland but 
not Northern Ireland. Tbo many places to commit to paper, but I enjoyed 
working to achieve this. 


“Without a dream, it is for nought”. 


I finished work on December 24th, Christmas Eve and arranged for my 
road manager to get a train home to the North. I drove to Worcestershire 
where my house is, and did nothing over the holiday except rest and come 
around. After Christmas, back to the North of England to my flat, and got 
everything together. This is some job, in five or six days, when you are 
going away for four months. Talk about panic. 


I was getting a taxi on January 6th, 1993, at 13.45 pm for Manchester 
Airport to fly to Gatwick at 15.30 pm, arriving at 16.30 pm. I took a taxi to 
my overnight accommodation at ‘Old Rectory’, Crawley. I flew out from 
Gatwick at 15.15 pm on January 7th, by Air New Zealand, to Auckland. I 


went via Los Angeles - twenty-five hours flying time - and arrived, after 
crossing the international date line, at 6 am New Zealand time on January 
9th, 1993. New Zealand is between eleven and thirteen hours ahead of 
Greenwich Mean Time, depending on daylight saving. Here is a good 
example of what I suggested about preparation being 90% of your time in 
getting where you are going, and joy being only 10%. Like being on a film 
set, waiting six weeks in your dressing room to get to your scene, which 
can happen. 


I love movies, not that I’ve done many - it’s just working in the situation, 
many people don’t like hanging around, but you have to do that anyway in 
TV. The films I was involved in are Not Now Comrade, 1976, with Leslie 
Phillips, Michelle Dotrice, Roy Kinnear, who tragically died in a riding 
accident in Spain some years ago. Roy was a very funny man, and much 
admired by all, including yours truly. Windsor Davies was in this film, so 
was June Whitfield. The story was about the KGB and a defecting male 
ballet dancer from Russia, who liked the life in the west rather than the 
east. It did not win any Oscars. About twenty years later the university 
campuses were showing it, and they loved the farce and comedy in it, so I 
suppose it was not a waste of time. The other two films were Private 
Function with Maggie Smith and Michael Palin, which ended up a Royal 
Command Film. The last one was Santa Claus The Movie, with Dudley 
Moore and David Huddlestone as Santa Claus. This was also a Royal 
Command film which Charles and Diana attended. Both movies were 
made in 1984. 


I arrived at Auckland on January 9th, 1993, and met the agent there. They 
lived in Mission Bay. I stayed at Kohimarima which is right on the bay, 
about seven miles from downtown Auckland. There is a good beach which 
gets better when you approach St Helier, which is at the end of a peninsula. 
Many places in New Zealand have British names, because the early 
settlers came from the British Isles. I had many things to arrange for a 
couple of weeks before we started the three tours. 


We started the first venue on the east coast of the North Island at the 
Mount Maunganui Returned Services Club, which is like the British 
Legion. It was a really good first show (first nights are always a worry). 
We were in the touring bus situation, with trailer and a personnel of four 


good musicians, one road manager/driver, who looked after sound and 
lighting, the Promoter who is always with you and the other two acts who 
were excellent - Chic Littlewood who is a wonderful impersonator and 
comedian with good visual impact and noted guitarist Gray Bartlett, well 
known in New Zealand like Chic. 


That night we stayed at a hotel, because we finished late, and it had taken 
us four hours to get to the venue from Auckland. The next day we had to 
go to the venue, for that evening, so life once out there is one long period 
of back-tracking, which I loved because it was ‘live’, and it was down to 
all of us every night to make it work. The first tour ran till February 20th 
and we covered eight theatres - Wanganui Opera House, Baycourt Theatre 
Tauranga, Great Lakes Centre Lake Taupo (two shows), Civic Theatre 
Rotorua, Founders’ Theatre Hamilton, West Point Theatre New Plymouth 
plus two others I cannot remember. 


We also worked five cosmopolitan clubs and six private clubs. On my 
return to Auckland I stayed at the Waipuna Hotel which is on the other 
side of the Harbour Bridge. You must understand there is water 
everywhere round Auckland, so the hotel was overlooking a sump or mud 
basin, called the Panmure Basin, which acts as a drain for the sea to come 
and go with the tides. It was a picture from the bedroom when flooded, but 
looked terrible when the tide took it all away, just mud everywhere. 


I saw my agents in Auckland and found out more about my singing 
engagements in Australia. It was somewhat of a shock. I would have one 
musician - Tony Hedges, a piano player. Most of the shows, in theatres, 
were called ‘Morning Melodies’ which would start at 11 am till 12.30 pm - 
a non-stop ninety minute show. That was another shock. On top of this I 
had to have a road manager to help me out in Oz. His name was Lindsey. I 
was warned that he was ‘different’, but he would be great for the three 
week tour. 


So in total ignorance of what was coming my way I prepared for the three 
hour flight to Brisbane, on Air New Zealand. In Brisbane we changed 
planes for a thousand mile flight to Cairns, on the east coast, where the 
world famous Great Barrier Reef is. A great tourist attraction. I met 
Lindsey at the agent’s and found my manager wore all leathers! 


He was not that young, but he looked young; from memory I think he had 
ear-rings, laced up very heavy boots, bald head, but very smart, but looked 
anti-social. When we arrived at the airport we got questioned, because 
they had a look at him and probably thought someone like that 1s up to no 
good. But Lindsey was a gentleman, great at the job, and I loved talking to 
him because he was such an interesting man. 


It was early evening when we landed at Cairns. As we walked out of the 
plane it was like you were walking into a hot oven. Thankfully the tropical 
Queenslanders used air conditioners. They were everywhere - hotels, 
theatres, all major shops, so it made it much more bearable. 


We were staying at the Country Comfort Sunlodge Motel, managed by 
Greg and Margaret Campbell. They had also, next to the motel, a 
restaurant called the Castaway, where food and service were excellent. Our 
pianist, Tony Hedges, arrived - a large man with piano hands that were 
huge. Tony was also to be our driver on parts of the tour. Sometimes we 
had to fly to do some shows. Distances are immense in Australia. Tony 
also had other duties - sorting out our hotels and dealing with the theatres, 
via ATA All Star Artists Agency, in Glebe, Sydney, so he was a busy young 
man. 


Lindsey saw to all my luggage for the trip and also my sound in the 
theatres, and any other requirements I needed to get the show together. On 
our first evening in Cairns I went into the Castaway, for my evening meal. 
You had to cross some ground to get there and noticed the sky was black 
with a big, big cloud. Someone told me it was not a cloud, but millions of 
Bats, which in the early morning fly from forests around Cairns, go to sea, 
feed all day and when the sun sets they return to the forest. It was said they 
have been doing this for thousands of years. It’s incredible that nature has 
created such order. We had the best accommodation of the tour, that night, 
but I did not know that then. 


Next day Tony and I met at the Cairns Civic Theatre to rehearse the show 
and make technical checks. I was terrified. I wondered if the audience 
would like me, or what I do, but the band call was very good and I was 
blessed with a wonderful piano player. Tony had worked with Mel Torme 


and done some first-rate night-club work in Switzerland, and a few other 
European countries. I was beginning to think we might have a good time. 
More importantly I hoped the audience would, too. 


We had a packed ‘Morning Melodies’ house of about eleven hundred 
people, which I loved. I did my ninety minutes, and the time flew. Tony 
was wonderful - he made it all seem so easy. After the final curtain I 
dashed to the front of house, did the photo sessions and autograph signing. 
Just making an observation, I’m sure the best part was the theatres, the 
people, the warmth of heart from them, that is what I want to remember. 
But the rest of it was nothing but a nightmare, as I will explain, briefly, 
without upsetting my readers’ mood. The next morning Tony got the tour 
bus and we drove south, about five hundred kilometres, to Townsville 
Civic Theatre. 


Townsville I had visited in 1982 for a few days after performing in 
Sydney. I was engaged to sing at a club, called the Stage Door, owned by 
Lyle Hillway and Mel Hodges. It was a dinner club and after dinner they 
and the staff staged a revue show. They used to write a new show every six 
months. People travelled long distances to see the show, which was very 
funny and full of music. They later moved to Gold Coast, near Jupiters 
Casino. The club was called Stage Door Dinner Theatre. We had a full 
house at Townsville in 1993. 


The standard of theatres was very high, and very professional people 
worked in them, but the hotels left a great deal to be desired. From 
Townsville we drove to Ayr, to sing at the Burdekin Theatre. I cannot 
remember the hotel, but it was awful. I told Tony and Lindsey it seemed 
the closer to Sydney, the worse the hotels were. But the music and 
audiences seemed to be larger and more graphic in their appreciation, so 
that was all I needed. I can stand anything if the show is going okay. The 
next stop was Mackay’s Entertainment Centre, further down the Gold 
Coast, and after Mackay we flew to Sydney. Tony, my pianist, had vehicle 
take us to Kings Cross, which is the gay community There were more 
hotel problems - I could not get over how bad some hotels were. My 
working time was great: hotels and hotel service was something else! It 
was like being in two different countries. When Tony arrived next day, I 


told him about the hotel and lack of service. He really gave them hell, as 
only he could! 


Our next venue was at Tuggerah Lakes Memorial Club, bong Jetty, but it 
was a long drive, so we stayed the night there. Another case of great 
venue, terrible hotel. Big row, too. Next day we flew back north to 
Rockhampton’s Pilbeam Theatre. I remember the hotel - this one was 
beautiful to look at, with lapping water at your feet, palm trees. It was 
everything to look at and drool about on a holiday programme, where they 
all rave about something. But once again, the service was dismal to the 
point of depression. I had to laugh, because here was I in so-called 
paradise, and it was crap - excuse my inconsistent logic. The theatre, as 
usual, was wonderful - they must have bussed in people from another 
planet. 


I heard that Andy Stewart, the wee Scottish singer, was coming on the tour 
I was doing a month after me, so I sent a prayer up for him. Back in 
Sydney, this was then March 9th, 1993, having stopped touring, the 
management found us each a good self-catering unit, in Kings Cross. I had 
three more appearances to do over the next ten days. One was at the 
Campbelltown Catholic Club, on March 13th, inland from Sydney, and the 
last two dates were at Bowlers Club of NSW. So I had time off to recover, 
but I immediately caught the flu and spent four days fighting to get well 
enough for the next show. 


Just to give you a slight diversion from all this, I must tell you about 
Australia’s winged insects. I don’t like things like that at all - they make 
me cringe, and of course my imagination magnifies them to huge 
proportions. When I was in the bedroom I saw the largest beetle that I have 
ever seen. I tried to kill it, but it was off like a shot. I spent the whole night 
in bed with the light on, holding vigil with all the pillows round me. 
Morning took ages to arrive. It seems they are as terrified of us as we are 
of them, but I could swear that beetle was actually looking at me! About 
the same time Lindsey saw one in his kitchen and dropped a frying pan on 
it and killed it, but what a mess. The insects I saw made the UK insects 
like babes in arms. One thing was certain - there was never a dull moment 
on this trip. During the day in Kings Cross there’s a great atmosphere, with 


restaurants, shops, people, and more shops and I loved it, but at night it 
was a different place. 


When I was in Australia, in 1982, I stayed at Mosman, on the north shore 
of the wonderful harbour, in a very smart flat. It had everything, 
overlooking the bay and city skyline. My road manager, Darryl James, 
soon found Kings Cross because he was a night owl, so he would go out at 
night, and I would go to bed fairly early. In the middle of the night, nature 
calls to go to the loo. It did not happen once, it happened a good few times 
- Darryl would be creeping up the hall so he did not wake me up, and I 
usually frightened him to death on my way to the loo. His comment 
always was “My God, you’re like my mother. You’re always waiting for 
me!” I was not, it was just coincidence. 

That week I had to return the tax return for the tour. My agent suggested 
an accountant in Sydney. Dealing with accountants in New Zealand and the 
UK 1s a nightmare; things go on for months on end, however in this case (I 
know it was only a three week tour), inside a few days she had it all sorted 
out, finished with documents from tax officials in Sydney, stamped, done 
and dusted. Her charges were not cheap, but what an accountant! 


We did Campbelltown Club, a huge place, and everything went well. 
During the few days leading up to the final bookings, I had lunch with the 
management who were very pleased with me, and said they would be 
delighted to have me back for more tours. But I had made my mind up 
never to go back there again, unless I was in charge of what I was doing. I 
just smiled and said thank you very much. He was a gentleman and sent 
the stretch limo to send me off in style. After the Bowlers Club of NSW 
appearances, they were very good shows, I was to fly to Christchurch, New 
Zealand, leaving of course, that Sunday morning, March 21st. 


About a year before I had promised to take part in a charity at the 
Christchurch Town Hall, but there was a two hour time difference in New 
Zealand. It meant I would be arriving in Christchurch with just enough 
time for a quick band call. I was thrown in at the deep end with a band I 
had never worked with. This show meant a great deal to me - it was for 
very sick children, some of whom would never grow up. Australia is a 
beautiful country, but I have no desire to go back there in a hurry, but it’s 
six years since I was there, so who knows. I am thinking of going to 


Brisbane or Norfolk Island - once a penal colony - for a short holiday 
when I visit New Zealand, in March 1999. 


Back to the Christchurch Town Hall, March 1993, where the band call had 
gone well. It was decided I would do my entrance from the back of the 
auditorium to the stage, escorted by a lone piper. The effect was great - I 
got tremendous applause, sang a couple of songs, and the first words I said 
after singing were “Am I glad to be home. Don’t ever become a republic 
with those Australians”. I got an incredible ovation, which carried on for 
some time. Then I exited stage, left. As the management were Air New 
Zealand staff, and they had suggested I do a couple of songs early on, 
followed by my main show a little later. I did some cameo appearances 
with the lady singers. It was a full house of twenty-two hundred people, 
and I found the Town Hall a great venue to work. Many dollars were raised 
to help take sick children to Disneyland. I felt privileged to help give those 
boys and girls a little sunshine. 


The reason I went into detail over the Australian was to give you an 
insight into what it’s like out there. Doing tours has its joys but the 
glamour is not there. It's the performances that matter, they come from the 
people watching and listening, and that’s my joy. The comment I made at 
the Christchurch Town Hall about 'coming home' was because of the relief 
I felt at getting to Christchurch. I really feel at home in New Zealand. New 
Zealand's a great nation! 


Before I came back to the UK we did fifteen concerts around New Zealand 
till April 17th, 1993. The last of the fifteen concert venues was, I think, a 
restaurant called Sorrento in the Park, at Cornwall Park, Epsom, Auckland. 
I must tell you about that concert because the promoter sold two shows to 
the restaurant. The first was a sell-out. but the second night was not as 
well supported. The owner of the restaurant tried to cancel but he had a 
contract with us, so he was stuck with paying us for two shows even if we 
only did one. The rest of the cast went to do the show. Now the usual thing 
is that the venue provides the artists with food before they go on. But the 
restaurant gave them only cake and tea. So there were some hungry 
musicians as well as Chic and Gray Bartlett. When I arrived they were not 
very happy company. 


They said they had all ‘died’ performance-wise and the audience were a 
dead-pan lot. I thought “My God, what the hell is going to happen to me? 
I’m supposed to be the highlight of the evening”. 


But never fear, I thought, you have ‘to be brave’ even if you are terrified. I 
thought as I went on stage, they remind me of all those people I used to 
entertain in the night clubs, which went on till two or three o’clock in the 
morning, years ago. So armed with my army uniform and pith helmet, I 
went offstage and told them they had to sing, be happy, even if they did not 
want to be. I did not intend to be miserable all night. It worked like a 
charm, with the able help of an excellent band, led by Darryl Prowse, a 
piano player from Wellington, who was also great on saxophone. I have 
heard since he plays double bass better than any instrument. Also 
impressive was Wirremu, on Bass Guitar, and an incredible lead guitarist, 
Mike Kirk, and the drummer - I cannot remember his name. But they 
saved the day as well. 


Chapter 10 


So after an interesting fifteen weeks away I flew back into UK on April 
22nd, 1993. The mail and all the things you have to attend to when you get 
back, takes a few weeks to sort out, but at that point in time I had just a 
week before I had to go away again to Northampton, for a couple of days- 
then on to Spalding where a huge flower festival is held, for three days - 
May Ist, 2nd and 3rd. I have been invited there many times since 1989, so 
I think they have found me alright for the thirty thousand people who 
come each year. One year a woman asked at the flower show for a 
Whispering Grass’ plant, thinking they must have produced one, because 
she heard me sing it, the song that is, at the show. 


I spent some time at home sorting out the many things one has to do, then 
I started work till Christmas Eve, 1993, doing concerts, personal 
appearances, record promotions and one or two holidays, to have a rest, 
appreciate the countryside and read my books. I seem to be buying books 
all the time now. 


People go on about computers, the Internet and E mail, but I cannot think 
of anything more substantial than a book. It brings you pleasure over and 
over again. So many things you can read about, and go and visit, if you 
take the time out, to seek out these joys in life. 


When the work has finished in December I am usually very tired. I find all 
the rushing about each year gets more difficult to cope with. But an old 
Jewish saying is “You’ve got to make your expenses, Abe! So carry on’, 
which is better than vegetating. 


Keep busy, even if what you are doing is not that important in the scheme 
of things. To you - it is! 


I need the time over Christmas and New Year to recover, but on January 
5th, 1994, I started to pack for the summer tour of New Zealand. All my 
life seems to be packing and flying and unpacking. I must like it or I 
wouldn’t do it. 


It’s funny but if I relax for a reasonably long time, I feel ill. People laugh 
with me and at me sometimes, and strangely enough they think I’m funny, 
but I don’t feel it. It’s probably because I am serious that it’s funny to 
them, but I have never understood who I am, or what I am. Do you, dear 
reader? I doubt it! Living your life is a conundrum of complexities. 


I flew to New Zealand for a twelve week tour lasting till April 14th. The 
North Island has many holiday attractions. You can plan to go north, from 
Auckland, to the Bay of Islands, which is the tropical area of New Zealand, 
up to Cape Reinga, in the far north. 


Once again I had to prepare myself for concerts, so we opened in 
Gisborne, on the east coast of the North Island, then nearby Napier, south 
west to Palmerston North near the west coast. A little later I flew south to 
Christchurch, largest city in the South Island. The North and South Islands 
are divided by Cook Strait, and car ferries work from Wellington in the 
North Island across to Picton. Travelling south you could detour to 
Hanmer Springs, famous for it’s fourteen thermal pools. In my view 
Christchurch is the most beautiful city in New Zealand and should be the 
capital of that country, not crammed old Wellington, which has an 
earthquake fault going right through it. 


Down the east coast, south of Christchurch, to towns like Ashburton, 
Timaru, Oamaru then to another city they all rave about - some like it, 
some don’t - Dunedin. This city has a great tradition of Scottish people, 
but in the times I have been there, I did not experience the feeling of a 
great Scottish presence. Both my mother, Edith Gordon, who tragically 
died at the age of forty-eight years, in 1951, when I was a young hopeful, 
and my grandfather were Scottish, and whenever I visit Scotland, which is 
as often as I can, I feel so at home. An affinity it is called. While I was 
writing this I had to stop and reflect on the past, which stops you dead in 
your tracks sometimes. That is why I said Dunedin, although a lovely city, 
did nothing for me. 


From Dunedin you travel south to Invercargill which is near the southern 
tip of the Island, not far distant is Bluff, being the end and very windy it 
always is. A stretch of water, called Fouveaux Strait brings you to Stewart 


Island, the capital town being Oban. The original Oban is high on the west 
coast of Scotland, and boats leave there for the Western Isles. 


Far to the south of Stewart Island is cold, icy Antarctica, where the USA 
has a scientific station at the South Pole. Head west from Invercargill and 
you’re on your way to Fiordland National Park; en route you go through 
Winton. If you make for Te Anau you get to head north for Kingston and 
you see one of the most lovely lakes in the South Island, Wakatipu, with 
the resort town of Queenstown. This is one of the most popular holiday 
places in New Zealand. Way to the west, via Te Anau, is Milford Sound 
which has some spectacular views. There are numerous Sounds, George, 
Caswell, Secretary, Doubtful, Breaksea, Resolution and Dusky. A climatic 
feature of this area is the high rainfall. Flora, fauna and some wildlife 
thrive here. Two lakes, Manapouri and Te Anau enhance the scenery. 


Heading north from Queenstown you get to see some of the Southern Alps, 
with numerous mountains over ten thousand feet. Mount Cook, the 
nation’s highest is over twelve thousand feet. On the West Coast, reached 
by the Haast Pass, are the Franz Joseph and Fox Glaciers. I had a good 
look at them. Some people land on them in helicopters - a thrilling 
adventure. When you see those long, icy tongues, you feel like mashed 
potato. After that you come to dense forest, where if a man walked inside 
and was not familiar with this terrain, he would never get out and could 
just be fifty yards from safety. 


Going north on the last leg of the West Coast trip you visit Ross, where 
gold is still sought, Hokitika, Greymouth and then on to Westport and 
inland to Nelson in the Tasman Bay, and you see the Tasman Mountains. 
Round to the East Coast and Blenheim and you have done the full circle. 


Rather than talk about concerts all the time I thought I would give you an 
introduction to the South Island. When I was on tour I went over Arthur’s 
Pass which some people find thrilling. The road in the twisting pass has 
been improved. In 1999 a viaduct was built high over a valley over part of 
the pass. 


But back to 1994 which is the theme in question at the moment. I arrived 
in Christchurch on February 14th, stayed with some friends, spending time 


rehearsing for two concerts on February 25th and 27th, with the 
Christchurch Symphony Orchestra. I stayed at the Park Royal Hotel in 
Christchurch, which was very enjoyable but the booming economy of the 
Japanese meant the hotel was full of them, and I wanted peace and quiet, 
so I moved to a smaller hotel near Hagley Park, where the first concert 
was held. I had a rehearsal with the Christchurch Symphony Orchestra, for 
the concert called Classical Sparks. The orchestra, under the baton of Sir 
William Southgate, was superb. The night was a great success, the crowd 
was over one hundred thousand, which is an incredible experience. Two 
days later I was singing in Timaru, one hundred miles south, at the Dome. 


Next we flew to Palmerston North, in the North Island, to do concerts at 
Dannevirke, Hamilton, Wanganui Opera House and Hastings, on the East 
Coast. After concerts in Christchurch again, we went south to Dunedin and 
Invercargill. We drove in torrential rain to Wanaka for a show. (There’s a 
great Transport Museum at Wanaka Airport). It rained and rained and we 
had to cross the country to the East Coast to Oamaru. I have never been so 
terrified. The flood water was frightening. The promoter had a blinkered 
attitude about getting to this place at all costs, but we could have been 
washed away. We ended with water at the bottom of the van. We had just 
come through a village and he very wisely stopped. Water everywhere. To 
our right, on a piece of ground, on his own, was a marooned bull, looking 
at the van with eight people and a trailer. He, (the promoter not the bull), 
had phoned the club and was told it was fully sold out. 


But at that moment I said; “Let’s go back to the village and get some 
help”. I had seen a cafe, which was open as we drove by. The funny thing 
was all the promoter could say was; “If we don’t get to the gig, we would 
lose our wages for the evening”. Believe me, we could have been swept 
away with the water so it was right to retreat to the village, and save our 
lives. The people at the cafe were very kind, so we all had food and drink. 
The owners were former Londoners. I asked about loo facilities, they took 
me through their kitchen and as I walked in, eight pairs of eyes were 
looking at me - mother and seven kittens, lovely and warm and snug and 
safe there. I could not help thinking it’s hell out there and they are being 
loved in this haven, and I felt so pleased to have had that moment with 
those animals. 


Meantime the promoter had got through to the club again, and the 
President of the club said his son lived near where we were, and he would 
come for us and get us through, because he knew the road. We waited 
another hour before he arrived - the road had been closed but the water had 
dropped. Eventually we arrived at the hotel we were staying in at Oamaru. 
Although the crossing in that weather was frightening, we passed huge 
lakes and dams which were beautiful to look at. The South Island has such 
variation and freedom, with nothing like the traffic of the UK. 


The last two concerts in the South Island were at the Chateau, Timaru, and 
at the Town Hall, Blenheim. We crossed on the ferry to Wellington from 
Picton, across Cook Strait, and finished off the tour with concerts in 
Wellington, Upper Hutt, New Plymouth, Hawera, Mt. Maunganui and 
finally Foxton. For a few days I stayed in Palmerston North before flying 
to Auckland to see my accountants, then back to Christchurch to see Rose 
and John Bateman, for four days. Dear friends, indeed they are. 


It had been a good tour but I was pleased to get back home. After nearly 
two weeks at home I was working in Northampton, then opening a new 
show house and house and bungalow building development for a very good 
friend of mine, who was launching one of his sales open days as the 
builder. On May Ist and 2nd I appeared at Spalding Flower festival, then 
over to Jersey to see some friends I had made in 1975, when I did five 
months over there. On June Ist I had a concert in Bangor, Northern 
Ireland. When you are packing and travelling all the time you come to a 
point where you begin to need a break from it all. Although I had many 
commitments till the end of December, it was not every day. So I rested 
and played piano or drove to the Lake District and wandered round 
Coniston, Ulswater, Lakeside at Newby Bridge, Bassenthwaite Lake, 
Keswick, and walked a great deal. I find problems which seem impossible 
can be solved by walking and looking at forests, bird life and most of all, 
water. Some of the thirty plus bookings I had in the balance of ninety-four, 
were in Boscombe, Bournemouth, Plymouth area which is beautiful, in 
Wales, in Haverfordwest, Tenby, Cardigan also Malvern Hills, Elgar’s 
home, in Worcestershire. I saw lots of places of interest, like Yorkshire 
Dales, or south as far as Taunton, Somerset and Barnstaple, which is four 
hundred miles plus from Leeds, Yorkshire. I enjoyed the summer of 1994 
more than other years. 


Over Christmas and New Year, 1994, I found the work and getting ready 
for the event celebrations made me tired, so as usual I became ‘ill’, I had 
nothing to do, except my private duties, and many chores I should have 
done months ago, so I relaxed. It’s like a hangover, which I don’t have any 
more, because I don’t drink, worst luck, so it’s a calming down of one’s 
sensibilities, instead of rushing around like an express train; winding down 
it’s called. 


It is easy to be lazy and do nothing except sleep, wander around in a daze, 
become incoherent, but it takes courage to get up in the morning with 
purpose, even though there is nothing to do, nowhere to go, and create a 
buzz, when there is not even a twinkle inside you. You have no boss to go 
and greet and tell you what to do. It takes courage to decide your own fate 
and future. 


So it was in January, 1995, when I did all the things above, drove down to 
Malvern, which is a lovely place to be able to go and stay, did some 
pondering down at the house there, then returned to Manchester and in 
early February, flew out to Lanzarote, in the Canary Islands, for two 
weeks. I stayed with some friends at a lovely villa they have in a village 
called Guime. I did a charity concert for the dogs’ home. The British who 
live in Lanzarote run this home for lost dogs, and they do wonderful work 
on the Islands. The singing engagement was at the Moonlight Bay Club, 
near Peurto del Carmen. If you’ve never been to the Canaries, you should 
go. The weather is much nicer and warmer, hence the number of British 
retiring there. It’s not too far from the UK. 


Back at Rochdale, I started getting ready to go to New Zealand once again, 
having planned a visit to the Bay of Islands, in the far north. I thought the 
weather would be wonderful, but it rained soon after I got to Pahia. I had 
just been through Whangarei, where they had had so much rain the town 
was flooded. People said it was the worst rain they had had in fifty years. I 
should be so lucky, it rains everywhere I go, or blows itself crazy with 
wind. One day I drove up to Kaitaia, which is the town where most people 
head for to go on the Ninety Mile Beach which is on the sand all the way 
up to Cape Reinga, the most northern part of New Zealand. At the Cape, 
the great Pacific Ocean waves, uninterrupted all the way from America, 


and waves from the Tasman Sea, which divides New Zealand and 
Australia, meet with a huge force and a never ending battle. People go in 
these specially adapted coaches, with fully trained drivers who know their 
way around. I took the road to Cooper’s Beach, a wonderful place where I 
paddled for three hours. For once the weather was great and I loved the 
place; it was so restful I have decided I will go back one day. 


South of Auckland I made for Cambridge, the racehorse breeding town of 
New Zealand, calling at various places on the way. My next call, for a few 
days, is one of my favourite places in New Zealand, Lake Taupo. A good 
place to stay is Tuioaks Motor Inn, at the corner of Lake Terrace and Tui 
Street, or if you wish to be right on the lakeside (costs are higher) stay at 
Cascades, at Kaiwaka Point, Taupo. There are views of mountains and ski- 
fields. Mount Ruapehu is the most active volcano area in New Zealand. 


My next stop was on State Highway 1, at Waiouru, at the New Zealand 
Army War Museum. Over the years the museum has been expanded and 
improved. New Zealander’s are now aware of their country’s military 
contribution. On my 1992 visit to the museum I discovered what sacrifices 
where made by hundreds of thousands of men and women who loved 
England like I do. They died for freedom, liberty and the choice of their 
own destiny. They were solid and proud New Zealanders. Australia, plus 
countless other commonwealth nations also lost immense numbers. The 
famous Anzacs comprised Australians and New Zealanders. 


As recent as today while I am writing this particular page, it was 
mentioned, on the radio, that if Sir Winston Churchill knew what was 
going on with this European Community, other than sticking with the 
Commonwealth and trading as a group, he would turn in his grave. 


Someone said to me, “We are losing England”, and even worse we are 
losing the great Scots, who want Home Rule, and the Welsh. Even the 
North of England, and some other regions, want regional governments. 
Whatever next, the Euro? The loss of the Queen’s image on the coinage 
and notes, and finally Sterling? So it’s a complete disaster. You have got to 
laugh, but it’s not laughable when you think about those millions of deaths 
to defend freedom! 


These museums and places of historical fact must be kept to remember the 
sacrifices and to make people think about what decisions they make today. 
What stupid politicians do today has such an impact on all people and age 

groups, for long periods in time, and I don't think even just maybe a small 

percentage of those politicians even care, except for their own glory, huge 

egos and greed for power! 


Carrying on with my story, it just shows what an effect calling at a 
museum can have on you. The next place on the way south is Palmerston 
North, which I have been to many times. The city lies on a flat plateau 
facing the Ruahine and Tararua Ranges, which head for Wellington on the 
southern most tip of the North Island, facing Cook Strait towards the 
South Island. Palmerston North lies about one hundred miles south of the 
volcanic mountain, Ruapehu. Residents get slight earthquakes, which are, 
of course, the shocks that come from the more active areas of New 
Zealand. 


One of the main reasons I went to New Zealand, in 1995, was an invitation 
to do a concert in Christchurch, on April 9th, at the Town Hall in a special 
show called Crazy ’bout Gershwin. It was at 4 pm on a Sunday and I 
thought, ‘Will anyone come at that time?”, but anyway we flew down and 
stayed with Rose and John Bateman. John’s sister, Lois Short, was the 
producer, and a very good one she is too. She has that special touch of 
getting it right. The show was in aid of some of the less fortunate families 
in Christchurch, who needed immediate help. I think something like 
eighteen hundred people saw the show. A lot of energy, time, dedication 
and effort was given by all to make the special show a success. The final 
return for the people who needed help was about five thousand pounds 
(fifteen thousand NZ dollars), which was really amazing. 


I was also invited to visit Addington Raceway to see some trotting races. I 
had never seen horses trotting before and I found the horses so graceful 
and beautiful. I remember betting and winning, until it came to the big 
race, when an outsider won the sixty thousand dollar main prize of the day. 
If I had backed it, I would have walked away with a few hundred dollars, 
but I lost in the end, the story of most of us. The only winner is the man 
who takes your money. The last job I had to do was at the new Casino in 


Christchurch. The Casino manager, Arthur, was someone who knew me 
from England, and had booked me because he liked my singing. 


I flew back to the UK on April 30th, 1995. I arranged a 1996 New Zealand 
tour and arrived back in London on May Ist. I was supposed to be singing 
at a wedding in Lanzarote on May 4th, but the gentleman must have had 
second thoughts, and I did not do it. Just as well, because if you have been 
away from home for any length of time, many things need seeing to, apart 
from jet lag. Also I was leaving for Northern Ireland on May 8th, going to 
Ballymena, County Antrim, having been engaged by the Ballymena 
Borough Council. It was fifty years, to the day, since the Second World 
War had ended in Europe. The war went on against Japan until late August. 
I arrived at Ballymena with my road manager, Robert. The Council had 
provided a Rolls Royce, with driver, who took us to concerts we did on 
May 9th as well. 


They looked after us extremely well, and I have always had a high regard 
for the Irish people who are so kind and thoughtful. Some said to me, “We 
are not like the extremists in our country”. Many people there had a 
terrible time for nearly thirty years, but now in 1998, it looks as if things 
are improving. A very brave nation of people. In the early nineties I stayed 
at the Europa Hotel, Belfast, which was the most-bombed hotel in the city. 
It was difficult to get to or from the airport when an emergency was on. 


I was back at Rochdale on May 10th, and pleased to be home. The BBC 
decided to show a couple of episodes of Jt ‘Ain t Half Hot, Mum on May 
8th, 1995, and also on August 15th, 1995, which was the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Japanese Surrender, which followed the decision to use 
atomic bombs on Nagasaki and Hiroshima, causing so much death, 
sickness and destruction. The reason I mention the shows is because they 
were written by David Croft and Jimmy Perry, who were masters of 
writing the shows. Jimmy came up with the classic idea of Dads Army and 
It ‘Aint Half Hot, Mum, while David having the clown in him, but also 
great in direction, was just as important. David would laugh at a good 
piece of comedy, shake his shoulders like Edward Heath and then his head 
from side to side, and still smiling, say “No”, which made us all laugh. 


But that my friend, is a super pessimist. 


Jimmy was the opposite to David, incredible ideas, as we all know, full of 
life, immaculately dressed, walk into rehearsals like a mannequin, 
outgoing. “It’s going to be alright, boys. You’re all going to be stars”, in a 
booming voice. On filming he would be the one to see if we were all ready. 


The Dad's Army cast were older and more set in their ways, but with /t 
‘Ain t Half Hot, Mum, we were younger and I think they really enjoyed 
doing that show. They once said it was the happiest show they had worked 
on. They were a casting agency on their own. David was a director/ 
producer and I have never met anyone like him since. He was kind, fair - 
and honest. He said to me, “You’re not much of an actor, are you?” and I 
said, “I never said I was”. He had deep feelings, but never showed them to 
us. He was the commander of our group. Jimmy was the super optimist, 
but could be depressed, like we all are at times. The sub-title of my book 
Thoughts of a Gemini, the twins - two human mixes - tug of war - 
whatever. 

Everyone of us has our own ghost around us, the unknown, what to do for 
the best. 


The point of explaining the views of two men I highly respect, and am 
honoured to have worked with is, that they were totally honest in what 
they were trying to say and do in both shows. Both absolutely correct in 
that historical time warp into which they added comic situations, and 
made use of poetic licence. The shows reflected a time of great sadness, 
tragedy and untold suffering. But they were totally honest in what they 
said and that is why it worked. Dad’s Army becoming a National Treasure, 
and It ‘Ain t Half Hot, Mum becoming the ‘Black Sheep’ of the family, 
being held behind the curtains. 


It’s deemed too sensitive to discuss in public the identity of the new 
faceless wonders masquerading as BBC executives. They have the gall to 
assume a God-like status, judging what is deemed ‘good’ for the very 
people - the licence payers - who finance these would-be moguls and their 
bland rubbish. Perhaps not everything is wrong which is churned out these 
days, since they got rid of all the talented, wonderful production staff. But 
those blinkered, nose-bag accountants who lurked behind the scenes then 
are now totally in charge at the BBC. How much they insult us, the paying 


public, and the creative community such as writers Jimmy Perry and 
David Croft, and all the fine, unfulfilled talent, (with the odd exception) 
they have destroyed over recent years. It is not only comedy, but if 
something makes people laugh, it should stand a chance. Laughter helps 
the doctors, who are over-worked - a state totally unfamiliar to the rich- 
picking figure-crunchers on the sixth floor at Wood Lane in London. 


When I get on to something I feel strong about, I do go on, but I have to 
say it, if it is injustice and out of order! 


I will continue. Having at last got home, I caught up with what I said a 
couple of pages ago, all the things that need attention, living normal, (Ha, 
ha). 


It’s no more like living normal today, in 1998, trying to finish this book, at 
this minute, than it was in 1995 because of the nature of what I do! I have 
never written a book before, so what you are supposed to have are: thought 
patterns that feed you as you go. But it never works out like that. It’s chaos 
as usual here. So, I continue now to disgorge events from the past which 
can no longer affect me - they are simply memories - a mixture of regrets, 
laughter and sadness. Time is a funny thing in calendar form - you put it 
into pigeon-holes, you do what the dreaded accountants do, bring it to 
order, and declare a success or failure, depending on economics. Another 
way to look at this is as if it were the sea, which like our emotions moves 
around constantly, never coming to any conclusion. Or you view it on an 
intellectual level. And so it goes on, success or failure are inconclusive 
and always will be - like a woman, that is why men like them, because 
they always surprise you! Enough of that. 


Workwise I went to Swindon, Northampton, and in early June, 1995, went 
off to work at Boscombe, Bournemouth. I love it there. Very civilised. 
Back in Rochdale I did a recording in my flat. I had to do some mixing and 
put together some other material on a DAT copy (Digital Audio Tape is the 
correct name for it), but of course to do recording is one of only a few 
things left in this multi everything society. It’s secret and intimate. 


All the duplicated clones who walk about, looking like one another, 
sounding even more like one another, self-assertive, confident, unsmiling, 


saying, “Look at my even larger CV, and ego, coming out of my head”’. 
Head is the wrong word of course, but I am sure you know what I mean. So 
thank God for the individual who can make a record, write a book, play a 
viola without sounding like anyone else, or a painter whose talents excite 
you. 


Later that month I went with Robert, my road manager, to Blackpool, at 
the invitation of the Burma Star Association, to sing at their reunion, at the 
Winter Gardens. It was a most enjoyable experience meeting those 
wonderful people, and it was a real pleasure to be there. We were asked to 
sing again on VJ night, on August 15th, also at the Winter Gardens. I 
found that as enjoyable and satisfying as the previous visit, for them. Mr 
Robert K. Turnbull is the president of the Burma Star, Blackpool Branch. 


I must explain that I only go off at a pace, when I seem to start exploding, 
in words simply to make the point that, life today is based on more and 
more forms to fill in, more control and rules to be guided by the powers- 
that-be, more Big Brother, so I get, through this private book, a chance to 
express my thoughts. We don’t belong to anyone, we are all individuals in 
the eyes of God, not the eyes of Big Brother and whatever the right thing is 
to do, we must carry that through with honour and without guilt, if we 
know it to be true! 


While working in Ipswich, that summer, I heard that Melvyn Hayes, of Jt 
‘Ain t Half Hot, Mum had gone into the ownership of Public Houses. 
Melvin is a very lively person, you had a job to keep up with him. He’s a 
very hard working fellow and his bubbling personality is ideal for such 
business. 


I had work in Yeovil, Somerset, then up to Stirling, Scotland. It was 
August and the weather was incredible that summer - 1f weather is good in 
Scotland you don’t need to go anywhere else. There’s a saying that if the 
English come to Scotland to live, they never go back. 


In August I had some radio work in Cardiff, for the BBC, a trip to 
Haverfordwest, West Wales near St David’s Head, beautiful Wales, Tenby 
also, Merthyr Tydfil and lastly Cwmbran. Then back to the Pennines in 
Lancashire, home for a few days, catch up on the mail, then off again - this 


time to Fareham, in Hants, for a few days work, then back to Doncaster 
which was the last appointment for a while. 


Back at Rochdale, where I have my piano and music, I do some 
homework, read my books, or promise myself I will read them all one day. 
I have stacks of music which were at one time all tabulated, in file 
cabinets. They seemed to get in the way, so I sold them, and had an idea of 
putting lots of shelves up, so everything would be more accessible. Guess 
what happened? Things became, and still are, completely mixed up once 
more, so now I’m thinking of going back to cabinets again, and getting 
someone in to bring order to it all again. But in my business, as my 
accountant, David, says: “You will never retire”, which is true. 
Incidentally I do like my own accountant which is unusual for me to say, 
but David has been a wonderful businessman. I have known him for nearly 
thirty years. He’s a Northern gentleman, sound and true. 


So when you have time off you try and get shut of rubbish, which you do, 
but when working more rubbish accumulates, so it piles up again. As well 
as trying to keep my flat in order, I had some preparation work for a Panto 
I was in, at Middlesbrough. I decided to go to Lanzarote again for a week 
in October, staying with friends at Guime. After other work, the Panto 
rehearsals started late November, 1995, at the Little Theatre, 
Middlesbrough. 


I had performed at four venues in November - Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Basildon, Bexleyheath and lastly Woking. The Pantomime was Aladdin 
and I was ‘Wishee Washee’. Pantomimes have never been really enjoyable 
to me. The first was Dick Whittington in 1974/75 at Haymarket, Leicester. 
I loved that one. It was more like a well produced play. We were blessed 
with a wonderful director and happy audiences. It certainly was not a 
variety show. Over the years I must have done about eleven or twelve 
Pantos. 


The first one with Windsor Davies was at Wimbledon in 1975/76, with Jim 
Davidson doing his first Pantomime. Jim was a wonderful guy to work 
with, very funny, a genuine young man with warmth and sincerity. He was 
always in trouble but you could not help liking him. Say encourageable! 
Some were not very good, but one I really loved was Robinson Crusoe, 


with Dickie Henderson and Trevor Bannister. That was at the Congress 
Theatre, Eastbourne, appearing with Malcolm Roberts, the singer, and 
John Bluthal. I may have mentioned this at some other place in this book, 
so please forgive the indulgence. The Panto at the Mansfield Civic was 
another good one, in 1989. But the one I did in 1995, was certainly not the 
same. 


Various interests were in evidence waving the ‘feminist flag’. I had been 
used to all of us in Panto working together for the ‘Show’. The majority of 
the young people were great, especially the stage manager, who made up 
for all the unsettling atmosphere. He was a joy to work with but it does not 
take many sarcastic people to ruin something. After that nightmare I will 
never do Panto again. To finish it all off in Grand Style, we had a fire on 
stage. But within three days other companies around the country gave the 
theatre replacement sets etc, so we reopened in record time. But Gary 
Barnes, the stage manager, and all the staff at the Little Theatre deserved a 
medal in Middlesbrough. 


Chapter 11 


After finishing the Panto on January 6th, 1996, I returned to Rochdale and 
hibernated for weeks, probably a couple of months, which does not mean 
inactivity, but as I have said elsewhere, you need reflective time, rest time, 
and 'what the hell am I going to do next time’, which means you get used 
to doing nothing and not leaving the house at all, except the need to work 
overtakes you eventually, by circumstance and fright at the post that keeps 
arriving, with more bills to pay. This certainly concentrates all parts of the 
anatomy in a rather violent way! So I had to make a move and do some 
worthwhile income-related work. 


While I was doing the Panto, a travel agent, from Nottingham, asked me if 
I would do a cabaret for his customers, on a Sunday, which we did. He 
gave me a brochure of his tours and looking through it I noticed he had 
two tours to the Isle of Skye. One in June and the other in September. I 
told the travel agent I had never been on a coach holiday and was keen to 
go to Skye in June. He invited me as his guest for the week’s holiday. 


I had never been to Skye, but nothing prepared me for the ethereal and 
mystical charm and deep emotional impact that island had on me. There 
was Plockton, on Loch Carron, with the Mountains of Applecross 
overlooking it, the village used by many film companies because of the 
perfect settings. The ruins of Armadale and Dunvegan Castle are 
memorable. Portree, a fishing village, has in residence one of H. M. 
Fisheries Protection Vessels. The Skye Museum, at Kilmuir, with the 
crofters settlement down there, and the Flora Macdonald Monument as 
well, are also fascinating. 


Everything about Skye captivated me. Standing alone on top of the hills, in 
complete silence, was a very moving experience. I had a feeling of deep 
spirituality, which completely takes you over. It was not imagination, it is 
very strong and compelling. I think everyone should go to the Isle of Skye 
- itis a unique place. I shall have to go there again; the place gives you 
strength and changes you. 


After that visit I was home for a few days before flying to Copenhagen, en 
route to a river cruise starting in St Petersburg, on the river Volga. But for 
the first few days of that cruise, which was so enlightening, I could not get 
the Isle of Skye out of my head. 


In my career I have worked many places that have affected me deeply. One 
particular place was the Hackney Empire, London. I was working there, 
singing for Mecca Entertainment Organisation, and the atmosphere was 
very strong. Places like the Hackney Empire have somehow absorbed, over 
a hundred years or more, all the feelings and emotions of the countless 
artists and crowds of people that have witnessed such great talent, and 
ability, on that stage. There was a feeling of calm and peace and 
everything will be alright. I am sure other people have experienced this at 
the Empire. 


It all sounds a bit daft, doesn’t it? But I am a very down-to-earth person, 
who likes to earn money and have the things we all need in our lives. To 
give an example which is only one performance for an artist on stage, with 
a large or small audience, if for instance you reach a new height in your 
performance, and they pick it up, and they, at that moment, love you, when 
they applaud (and I am thinking of one particular time it happened to me 
with a very large audience), it is like a door of a furnace opening right at 
you, and wave after wave of energy hits you between the eyes. That is why 
you see some artists who are so overcome, they cry. 


But this thing at the Hackney Empire is a thousand times more intense 
than that. Sorry to carry on like this, but I had to try and convey to you 
what it is. This is all the fault of the Isle of Skye. 


This of course can not detract from the Russian trip. It was wonderful to 
unpack and not have to pack again for two weeks. As I said, we started in 
St Petersburg, where the river boats are very large. There are dozens of 
them, some setting out for Moscow, like us, while others arrived from 
Moscow. We had a Croatian cruise director called Joe. The company 
running the cruise were called the Odessa Line and I must say it was a 
very good cruise. We visited dozens of Churches with Mother and Child. 
The food was excellent. The Russian people incredible - gentle, talented, 


kindness itself - we saw the Kiev Ballet, The Red Army Choir, who were 
unbelievable. 


We were in this small theatre with an orchestra of about thirty musicians 
and the choir of about fifty singers, all solidly built and possessing great 
voices. But they sung everything at double/double forty, which is 
extremely loud. A lovely tenor sang You are My Heart's Delight, with no 
light or shade, or tenderness in the presentation. I should think that lady he 
was singing to would have been black and blue, and red all over at the end. 
The audience had a headache like no tomorrow when it was all over. 


The Moscow State Circus and the whole entertainment of the Russian 
people, and all kinds we met, was really a great experience. The Russian 
people would never want a war again, not after what they have been 
through, such a great nation. Moscow and the Kremlin, you really have to 
go there to appreciate it. When you leave Russia, try to go by helicopter 
from the city to Moscow Airport. Getting into and out of the airport was 
the most unbelievable experience I’ve had. I’m really glad I went to 
Russia. It was well worth going, but you have to have the stamina to do it. 
I think people need a rest after a ‘holiday’ like that. One more thing - 
Pushkin Palace, on the Baltic Sea, it’s just mind-blowing to learn how 
Royalty lived there. What a country — the tiny portion I saw of this vast 
continent. 


I arrived back in the UK in late June, had a good sleep, then off to 
Coalville, in the Midlands. I made a guest appearance in a show called 
Through the Keyhole, with Lloyd Grossman and David Frost. 


Talking about keyholes and views - I was coming back to the coach in 
Moscow, and was looking at everything going on. Moscow is such a 
liberated city today - and that goes for the young women. There are so 
many beautiful women. Anyway there was little me, walking along this 
path. I had to pass a man and a woman talking, and instead of watching 
where I was going, I had my eyes fixed on this beautiful girl, and I ran out 
of walking space. I fell down a hole, landing on top of my Pentax zoom 
camera, which I love, and broke it. It was not funny at the time, but it 
certainly served me right, because she had the most beautiful pair of 
‘boobies’ and eyes as well. Looking at her charms cost me eighty pounds 


sterling to get it fixed. Ladies certainly make the world go round, don’t 
they? 


I had a further couple of trips to work to Hyde in Cheshire, and then 
Taunton in Somerset. Then guess what happened? Not another holiday? 
“Yes”, I reply. Tb be honest, I have never had holidays like this, but 
looking back, it was something to do, a desire to learn about Art and 
Architecture. Things to improve my mind and intellect? 


In the nineteenth century, such trips were known as, the Grand Ibur, which 
were for the wealthy people, a hundred and fifty years ago. It is much 
cheaper to travel now. My sojourn, to improve my mind and exhaust my 
body was not attempted in a leisurely one year, but over a four week 
hurried rush, in the twentieth century. 


Italy was my first destination for a week. Lake Como for a few days first, 
then Verona for an opera festival. At Lake Como we stayed at Moltasio, 
Grand Hotel Imperial, the tour operators took us to many gardens, but 
nothing more enchanting than Belagio and the Villa Melzi. Also at Belagio 
is the Grand Hotel Villa Serbelloni and that is where I will go back to stay 
if I return to Italy. 


One morning all the tour people went to Venice for the day, but I had been 
doing so much travelling over the last few months, that I stayed at the 
hotel. I did some swimming and sat at the pool. It was such a relaxing day. 
It would have been nice to go to Venice, but as I said, the organisers were 
cramming too much in. I could have stayed at Lake Como for two weeks, 
and two weeks in Verona. 


Between 1963 and 1993 most of my life was working all the time. Even 
the trip to New Zealand was, generally speaking, a business working trip. 
But fortunate for me, it developed into something very substantial. 


I think going to Italy under the right circumstances would certainly be a 
wonderful place to visit. The atmosphere is so relaxing that it’s got to be 
beneficial. There is Verona, with all the Operas, Romeo and Juliet’s 
birthplace, and you never get fed up walking round it. There are surprises 
wherever you go. I certainly wouldn’t go there again with a tour operator. 


Although it would take some planning for an eight week visit, you would 
see so much. You could watch five complete Operas. 


In 1996, the seventy-fourth Festival, at Verona, you had thirteen 
performances of Carmen and thirteen also of the huge production of Aida, 
with Nabucco for ten nights, Barber of Seville for ten nights. These all 
staged in Verona’s Arena, and ‘Antony and Cleopatra’ at the Theatre 
Romano, five performances in August that year. To see just a little of the 
opera world or great plays you need a minimum of two weeks. If you can 
spare the time and the money, stay in Verona a month. Lake Como at least 
two weeks. Tour operators give you eight days. Impossible! 


You just wonder why nations have wars against one another, when such 
suffering and devastation and death, through politicians, idiots in power, 
and dictators with exploding egos. The beauty of the countryside and 
nature don’t let you down. It may hit you hard with a hurricane or typhoon. 
Mankind can eliminate everything, if he so desires, and sometimes he 
does. Yet there are also people with talent, ability, unselfishness, kindness 
and humility. On the other side we have this admiration for confrontational 
violence and destruction, which is glorified in great detail, through videos, 
films and even TV, that it perpetuates this business in the name of greed 
and money, which is so self-evident today with some people’s regard for 
life. It’s my thinking about Europe or wherever, they have to go to war, for 
what? Total anarchy! My menial state of things, surely it does no harm to 
question why all this happens? 


Back in England I had various jobs and also rested after my Italian and 
Russian visits, then prepared once again to go to New Zealand, in early 
November, 1996. 

I usually go to New Zealand in the English winter, but I’d been told it 
could be very good there at Christmas, but the promoter decided to run 
two tours at the same time. 


The Drifters were there about the same time as me. I tried to change some 
dates because I had been offered a Panto right on my doorstep at Bradford. 
People in England told me I was definitely booked for this Panto so I 
changed some New Zealand dates, with Peter the promoter. Then these 


‘Berks’ changed their minds over the Panto’s format and it created 
problems for Peter in New Zealand. 


In the end we did only the North Island, from Palmerston North up to 
Kaitaia in Northland, not far from the northern-most tip of the Island. We 
did about twenty-five concerts, losing ten because of that Panto problem in 
Bradford. The tour ended at Christmas Eve and I stayed for the holidays, 
until late January, 1997, then flew back to UK on January 29th, arriving at 
Heathrow on January 30th. After going to Malvern to sort things out, I 
went home to Rochdale. 


I spent February and March, 1997, at Rochdale or Malvern organising 
work for the year, and researching in the Reference Library for projects 
scheduled in 1998/99. I was invited, by a Church in April Sound, 
Montgomery, North Houston, Texas, to sing some of Handel’s Messiah 
plus other songs, on April 13th, 1997. I had not sung, in public, the 
Messiah tenor arias for years. It meant a lot rehearsals before I was happy. 


I flew out KLM to Amsterdam, then on to Houston, being met by Walter 
and Madeleine Novelly at their house on the lake at April Sound. I 
rehearsed with the organist, Mabel Edith Oliver, a highly talented pianist 
and organist. I enjoyed the service, before a packed congregation, very 
much. I admit I did ask myself if my voice was still in top form. Singing 
in a Church, as a soloist, is very moving. When the church service was 
nearly over and I did my tart item, the whole congregation stood up and 
gave me a prolonged applause. Certainly worth coming six thousand miles 
to receive such appreciation. 


While I was still there I was taken to the famous Houston Space Centre, 
also the April Sound Golf Club. The Club is built in the community so it is 
understandable why the Americans have such good golfers. I would have 
loved to visit New Orleans for the day, but was told it was a few hundred 
miles away. Texas is as large as Europe. But we did visit the Grand Old 
Opry Country Theatre. I flew back to Manchester in mid-April. 


While in America I had seen a magazine, called Lands End. A big mail 
order catalogue which, I was told, sold all over the States because it had 
such an extensive product line. The reason I asked about it was that they 


had a UK operation in Oakham, Rutland. On April 22nd, Windsor Davies 
and I met at the Lands End office in Oakham, to do their summer 
catalogue front cover photo for the July number. Windsor and I do not 
often work together, so it was very nice to see him again and do this few 
hours on that job with him. Seeing Windsor in Oakham made me recall the 
summer season Windsor and I did, at Southport in 1978, at the Pier 
Pavilion, and was the prompt for me to repeat the story below. Windsor is 
to blame as he shouldn’t have reminded me of the event. Tough! Habitual 
story teller that I am! 


It was a very funny set up. The same building had two venues in it. You 
walked into the foyer and it was difficult to find your way around. There 
was one large hall for dances, Old Time Music Hall and Wrestling 
matches. 


Out theatre had our eight shows a week. Business at the theatre was not 
very good, even for Ken Dodd, and he lived in Liverpool, just down the 
road. We all got depressed so Windsor and I would have a little dram to 
help us through. However the TV people found out we were there, and 
asked if we would participate in a Wrestling Tag Match next door, between 
shows. My partner was Big Daddy and Windsor’s was Giant Haystacks. 


Now in 1978, wrestling was King on TV and Granada filmed our tag 
match. Everybody in the British Isles and his friend, it seemed, saw that 
match but nobody came to the Theatre to see us! Yet for over three years, 
wherever I went, I had people rushing over to say they had seen the Tag 
match, with dear Windsor and I. 


All I can say is, it shows the power of television, and it’s still the same 
today. If you are on the right show, you don’t have to do another thing. 
They will be after you. Andy Warhol said the most famous words relating 
to TV I have heard, and I quote: “Their fifteen minutes of fame on the 
Television” - unquote. What a perceptive man! One thing I have never 
been short of, and that’s the desire to get up in the morning and make 
something worthwhile happen that day. If you have that conviction, 
anything is possible. It may happen - that’s the joy of being an optimist. 
But I have mentioned elsewhere, that I am a super pessimist, but with 
optimism in small measures. 


I have, I am sure, a Guardian Angel, maybe a lower level Angel, in the 
heavenly firmament, because I am not good enough to get special 
dispensation of incredible things, with the higher up Angels, who glow 
better, but I have found that I am very persistent in trying to get my own 
way. I could be hitting my head against a brick wall, with despair not far 
away, and blow me, something good happens that I cannot explain, and 
just when I’m about to give up. 


Now these events have not happened just once in my life, but maybe ten to 
twenty times, and even I have been amazed. I am not joking about this; 
you can not will these events to happen to order, and you never know when 
they will. All I know is that they manifest themselves. They are all good 
events. I have all the bad events I create for myself - living is difficult, 
making other people happy is very hard to do, because with your drive to 
give them everything, you can only view it from your perspective, not 
theirs. 


All human beings are an individual entity of their own making. We all live 
within ourselves on an island alone. As an example, if you asked someone, 
“Did you enjoy that?” and they said “Yes, it was alright” in a rather 
unimpressed way, you may then think, “But I thought it was fantastic”. 
End of example. That can be the wide difference between human beings 
viewing the same situation. It does not mean they are not happy together, 
or get on well, they are what I said, UNIQUE, and no two peas in the pod 
are exactly the same, but an island alone. 


I am not full of religion, but I believe in my mini-miracles. As to whether 
you can make your own miracles, through determination, self belief, that it 
will happen, is really hit and miss. Talking just about luck - how is it that 
some people win in some situations, when others, like me, never win 
anything, and never will. How do you reconcile that situation? 


You work all your life and never achieve anything, or you’re very 
successful, by working very hard, but some congenital idiot can pick six 
numbers in the Lottery, in Great Britain, and walk away with six million 
pounds. It may not bring happiness to the people concerned, but it could 
easily infuriate someone who has worked themselves to death, or is trying 


to teach children about the right way, in working hard and saving 
diligently for their future. It is a minefield for society to contemplate. 


Once again I have taken off with my soapbox views, but the book IS called 
"Thoughts of a Gemini’, so please forgive me. 


I had arrived, just back there, in the book story, to about late April, 1997, 
the first job after what was a longstanding invitation, which I seem to have 
each year, from the management committee of the Spalding Flower 
Festival, to come and entertain them, which I love doing. They have thirty 
to thirty-five thousand people at the festival each year. The festival is just 
over forty years old. I stay with a very good friend, in Holbeach, in 
Norfolk County, East Anglia, who always invites myself and my road 
manager to stay. You get comments about East Anglia being flat and 
boring, which is wrong because it has a huge farming community, I always 
love going to Norfolk - it’s the same pleasure I enjoy when entering 
Scotland, or nearly so, in my travels around UK. 


The rest of my year was taken up with thirty-five venues, of various kinds. 
All of them are entertainment-related and apart from a Thames TV guest 
appearance, in May, all were personal appearances and cabarets. By 
Christmas Eve, I was very tired. As the year comes to an end - it’s not 
noticeable, but over a period of time you find it is more wearing and 
debilitating. So what usually happens now is that I’m wiped out 
completely for three or four weeks for work. Years ago I worked all the 
time, all the year round, which was from choice in some respects, and 
from pressure from others in other situations. 


I am sure all the topline artists of today have the same pressures from 
managements, in all the entertainment fields, and will not be able to be 
happy to enjoy their fame very much. It is easier for solo artists, but it 
must be terrible for acts with a few people in them, unless they have good 
personal management, or strong leadership. 


So that was 1997 and we come to the final year, concerning this book, till 
the end of 1998. Unless you are in Panto for a few weeks, or a stage show 
with a resident venue, say in the West End of London, or touring in a play, 
which many Thespians seem to do, and those well connected, you may get 


a tour to another country where the weather is kinder than the UK in the 
winter. It is a bit of a lean time for work. So it’s an ideal time to clear out 
unwanted papers, rubbish, and try to create order at home, doing jobs you 
never get time to do the rest of the year. So January and February I did just 
that, but I was planning to go, dare I say once again, to New Zealand. 
About the middle of March I went to stay with my friends Rose and John 
Bateman in Christchurch. 


I joined John and Rose and John’s sister Lois (the Charity show producer) 
and Mike, Lois’s husband, on a ten day holiday down the West Coast of the 
South Island. The trip was a good one, especially our walk to the Fox 
Glacier before driving to Queenstown. We stayed there a few days. 
Queenstown is the location of a steamer that came into service in the year 
the Titanic sank. The vessel, the Earnslaw, has coal-fired engines and even 
a piano for sing-a-longs. Queenstown was the centre of a gold rush in the 
1860s, like America and Australia. Some people struck it very rich, most 
perished - the usual story. 


At Glenavy, on the banks of the Waitaki River, we stayed with John and 
Lois’s cousin, Rosemary and her husband Barry, who own a pig and cattle 
farm, before returning to Christchurch. I flew up to Palmerston North to 
arrange a possible tour, with a promoter who said /t ‘Ain t Half Hot, Mum 
was back on the Prime TV Channel, in New Zealand, for the whole series 
of fifty-four episodes. These screen till January, 2000. He thought I would 
have a successful tour. However, from my viewpoint, the promoter was not 
up to implementing this. So in the year 2000 I hope to do a farewell tour, 
arranged by myself. I am a member of Air New Zealand’s Air Points, this 
means when you like to use points, at a convenient time, you can save 
quite a bit of money. 


I returned to UK on April 24th, 1997. Two days at Malvern, then back to 
Rochdale. The first booking back in England was at the Gracie Fields 
Theatre, in Rochdale - my adopted home town - doing a centenary tribute 
to Gracie Fields. I have always thought Gracie had a wonderful talent, not 
only a singer, but was also a very funny lady. She would have been a very 
good opera singer if she had wanted to. She was the First Lady of 
Rochdale for all her years, an all encompassing talent, personality, tears, 
comedy, pathos and emotion with her music. 


If you are funny and can make people laugh, that’s a great talent. But I’ve 
met many comics who are miserable by nature; I think they worry about 
being funny, but if also you can sing very well, you have the world at your 
feet. That is what Gracie, God bless her, had! 


Colin Meredith, who phoned me, had been invited to produce the Old Time 
Music Hall Centenary Tribute to Gracie Fields, on Saturday May 2nd, 
1998, at the Gracie Fields Theatre. He invited me to make a contribution 
and I accepted right away. There was a problem - on the same day I was 
booked at the Spalding Flower Festival. It was also Bank Holiday 
Weekend, and the traffic would be a problem. 


My son, Philip, drove to Spalding, managed to get me to the theatre on 
time, and then drove me back to Spalding, ready for the festival next day 
again. I think I was up twenty-six hours that day! The centenary tribute to 
Gracie was a sell-out, and the proceeds went to charities. Among the 
artists was a young Rochdale lady, Sue Devaney, who had been in some 
very successful TV shows - Casualty, Coronation Street, The Bill and 
Heartbeat. Another performer was Christopher Beeching, who did some 
excerpts from his Champagne Charlie, one man show, and has done TV, 
films and worked extensively in the West End theatres. Another fine actor, 
David Williams, gave his tribute to the great star, Robb Wilton (as a 
twenty year old in the fifties, I used to see Robb regularly on a BBC Radio 
Light Programme performance called Variety Fanfare in 1954, at the 
Hulme Hippodrome, Manchester, where all north region BBC programmes 
were recorded). He was terrific to watch. 


Next on the tribute to Gracie show was Charlie Foster, a larger than life 
character, who commands attention, and at one time was continuity 
announcer, nay, SENIOR continuity announcer at Granada TV, Manchester. 
There was nothing junior about Charles, having done TV, theatre, and is 
probably one of the best people I have seen at getting money out of people 
for charity. Keith Clifford, a fine actor, did excerpts from his Randles 
Scandles, which is a play portraying dear Frank Randle. This play Keith is 
performing at the Chicago Festival, in 1999. Keith was very funny 
portraying ‘Frank’. Another young lady, born in Rochdale, was at the show 
that night. Anne Birchenough, who is well regarded by the Rochdale 


Theatre-going public. Also in the show was Antony Collins, who was at 
Oldham Theatre Workshop, and his latest TV is a new BBC series called 
Cops. David Howerth was musical director. Ann Parkinson, choreographer 
and Richard Horsfall, sound director. 


The other Gracie Fields celebration I was asked to go to was at the Town 
Hall, Rochdale, on Saturday October 24th, 1998. This was presented by 
Rochdale Metropolitan Borough Council, and Comic Heritage, with an 
unveiling of the Comic Heritage Blue Plaque, by Norman Wisdom OBE, at 
noon followed by lunch in the Great Hall. 


John Inman was there plus a number of actors from Coronation Street. 
Norman made a short speech, pretending he did not know what he was 
doing, or why he was there. He asked what he should do now, and John 
Inman, with perfect timing replied; “Pull the cord to open the curtain!” It 
won laughter even if it was predictable that this patter would occur 
between them. After all Norman was a great star for decades, and still is to 
me, like dear Gracie was. It was the right thing for him to be asked to 
perform this duty, to honour Gracie on this occasion. 


The luncheon was a great success. Freda Farnworth sang a tribute to 
Gracie, accompanied by Edward Rigg. The speakers were, the Mayor, 
Councillor Harry Hardaker, Sir Cyril Smith and, of course, John Inman, as 
master of ceremonies. The best speech, I thought, was provided by Sir 
Cyril, who with his wit, dry humour, forthright honesty and bluntness was 
so refreshing to listen to. I also think he should have been leader of all 
three political parties, then a spade would have been a spade, and the 
country would have been far better run than anybody else has ever run it in 
years. God bless him! 


Charles Foster, who I mentioned before, carried out the Charity Auction 
and Prize Raffle, which raised a great deal of money for the charities. The 
whole day was a wonderful tribute to Gracie Fields. 


If this book is sold abroad, I must explain where Rochdale is located. It’s 
in England, in the County of Lancashire, approximately ten miles from 
Manchester and about forty miles to Liverpool. Rochdale has the finest 
Town Hall, for the size of the town, in the whole of Great Britain. 


Gracie Fields was born Gracie Stansfield, on January 9th, 1898, above her 
grandmother’s chip shop on Molesworth Street, Rochdale. Gracie was the 
eldest of four children. From humble beginnings she became a world star, 
one of the funniest and greatest singers of her time. She died, on the Isle of 
Capri, off the Italian coast, on September 27th, 1979. 


‘Gone but never to be forgotten’ - an over sentimentalised phrase, used by 
many as an insincere remark to close a speech. But in my case, and I’m 
sure as well I can vouch for the people of Rochdale, very sincerely meant, 
with love, certainly by yours truly. 


Over the years I made dozens of broadcasts at BBC in Pebble Mill and I 
always stayed at the Strathallan Hotel, in Birmingham. Les Dawson stayed 
there too. I used to get a special deal at the hotel because the manager 
liked me, and in the 1970’s the BBC used the hotel a lot. My price per 
night was ten pounds, then I found out, when I was charged seven pound 
fifty pence one night and I mentioned it to the receptionist who said “Oh! 
That’s Mr Dawson’s price”, that Les had a better deal, which I thought was 
funny. Like Les, a natural funny man, Max Wall stayed there, and I would 
say, “How are you, Max?” His reply was always, “Terrible, I can’t 
remember a thing these days”, in that dry, flat drawl of his, which used to 
send people into fits of laughter, including me. 


Frankie Howerd was a depressant. I don’t think these people thought they 
were funny at all, they were so sick of themselves. Now I know, always 
laugh at life, if possible, you will not be hurt as much. 


Anyway, the next three days after the Gracie concert, it was the Spalding 
Flower Festival again, which I love going to do. I had accommodation at 
my friend John’s place, in Holbeach. The countryside is so peaceful and 
you’re not far from Sandringham, the Queen’s Norfolk home, something 
else worth the time and effort to visit. The rest of May and June were the 
usual bread and butter work. I was also on the typewriter, trying to get this 
book finished. 


In July my manager and I flew to Portugal, on the Algarve to Bugau, North 
Faro, for two weeks, doing some shows for a gentleman who had a holiday 


complex there, and wished me to entertain in the restaurant. The weather 
was really lovely and he was very good in making us both very 
comfortable, but unfortunately I caught a virus, or something like it, and it 
caused havoc with me. I managed to do the engagement and got home, 
then had to go away for a couple of days for personal appearances, at 
Hyde, Cheshire. 


By then I felt so weak, although I never show it while I am working, it 
certainly got to me. By the following Monday I was at my Doctor’s 
surgery, having blood tests. They showed an infection in the kidneys and 
he thought I should have a scan! My thoughts were; what’s happening? I 
was alright a few week ago. But I’ve always been fortunate to enjoy good 
health. It was a sobering awareness of our vulnerability. 


Next thing I was thinking about all the other factors, like ill-treatment of 
people, hate, greed and envy. I am not being morbid, but I cannot 
understand why wars happen, why people kill one another because of 
religion. It is beyond comprehension that any of this should happen at all. 
I know what you’re thinking - I sound like Frankie Howerd, but I am NOT. 
It was me talking about my having a virus, that’s all. If you do not 
examine your feelings, and the wrongs of life, you cannot begin to rectify 
and accommodate the rights. However it took me nearly ten weeks to get 
right. 


While all that was going on, I still managed to get to see some friends in 
Vancouver, British Columbia. I had gone to look at the entertainment 
scene, which was very lively musically, but in a week you cannot do very 
much. I absorbed what I considered was a very vibrant city, and certainly a 
country of beauty, and everything 1s on a large scale. The city has a very 
active film industry. A good number of American films are made there. 
The cruise boat industry have thirty vessels constantly doing the Alaska 
trip, and in the winter period, all the boats go down to the Caribbean till 
the spring, returning to Canada. I did enjoy Vancouver and managed to get 
to a jazz club. It was The Cotton Club, on Broadway. There is nothing like 
live music, with world class musicians, for a good evening. If I was there 
for any length of time, I am sure I would get work there. 


When I got back home, I saw my doctor again and had another blood test, 
which showed an improvement, but the blood was still not right. Things 
can happen when you travel. Anyway I carried on working and did a BBC 
2 comedy show called The League of Gentlemen. I made a couple of guest 
appearances in the show. The writers are all from the North of England - 
Jeremy Dyson, Mark Gatiss, Steve Pemberton and Reece Shearsmith. All 
are highly talented. I met them the night before my guest appearances on 
film were done, full of fun and very refreshing. The show was produced by 
Sarah Smith, and directed by Steve Bendelack. I don’t often feel at such an 
early stage that a series will work before it goes out, but I felt very 
confident about that series. 


The rest of 1998 was spent finishing this little book. I did my usual work 
including a Gentleman’s Club in Hyde. We arrived at 6 pm, ready to get 
everything arranged for the two shows I was doing. We left the club after 1 
am. I drove back to Rochdale with my road manager, off-loaded all my 
equipment, then I drove him home to Leeds, returned to Rochdale and got 
in bed at 6 am, getting up at 10.30 am and back in the old routine again. 


All that reminds me of a story about Ken Dodd, who used the writer Eddie 
Braben. Eddie wrote material for comedians, as his living. He had been 
working very hard and eventually got to bed about 2.30 one morning. He 
was dozing off when the phone rang. He mumbled: “Hello, who’s that?” A 
voice said: “Hello Flash”. It was Ken Dodd. “Can you do me some jokes 
by ten in the morning?” Eddie replied: “You must be joking. I’m very 
tired”. “Come on” said Ken, “Hurry Flash”. Ken always called Eddie 
‘Flash’. Eddie got out of bed, really weary, saying to himself; “Jokes at 10 
am, in the middle of the night”. Suddenly the phone rang again. It was Ken 
singing: “There’s no business like show business, like no business I 
know”. 


Many people think entertainment is glamorous, but it is really a business. 
Most of the time you are shattered rushing about. Ken Dodd loves the 
business and is a very funny man. Long may he stay that way. He just 
never stops. To him, it’s not work, it’s a constant pleasure. 


I am nearly at the end of my story about ‘Thoughts of a Gemini’. It’s been 
an enjoyable exercise. One that I had never contemplated for many years 


but I must confess, the ‘bug’ gets you. Most people say: “When I write my 
book...”, and never do, but it is tempting to have a go. 


I read or heard on the radio, that if authors decided to visit a Book Fair, 
they would go away and commit literary suicide, at the obvious impossible 
odds of ever getting a book published, never mind a success - it is like the 
record industry really. 


I have tried to convey, in an even-handed way, events, funny things that 
happened, sadness, and given samples of my homespun philosophy, about 
what I feel, and some of the problems I have encountered. I know I have 
left out funny stories which should be in, and other things that have 
happened, but you cannot remember everything. 


Writing has not been easy all the time. Sometimes it flows, and at other 
times you cannot turn the mind on. But I must say, after a while, 
concentrating the mind, you feel anything is possible, when the flow is 
there, if you want the memory hard enough. 


As the years go on, and the fire has mellowed, you reflect over things 
much more. It becomes evident that the saying, “The best things in life are 
free”, immortalised in a song, are what matters. To be free to be healthy, to 
be free to be aware, to be free to be yourself, to be free to be forgiven and 
to forgive. To be free to accept what life hands out to you, with grace and 
not with anger, although I am not ready to accept that sometimes. To 
savour every moment you have, because when it is gone, it is only a 
memory, because we are really imprisoned in the today. Many of those 
sentiments, these days, are considered old fashioned. 


But no one, as yet, has come up with a better alternative for living. The 
fact you have all these new high speed ways of communication, which 
give you all the life style you think you want, with thousands of tons of 
information. This does not replace the human creativity within you, which 
is spiritual, and the wonder of your own invention and future with one 
another. 


Epilogue 


To say something has been enjoyable, like my effort before you, is an 
understatement. It has been confusing and frustrating. Running against 
time to edit and proof read. Also invaluable time and energy by my other 
very able helpers, Mike Short and Trish Hunter. Mike was Editor in chief 
and Trish was the computer wizard who put it all together, when we finally 
arrived at the final print, ready for the publisher. I was the proof reader, 
learning on the hoof. But at least after all the dramas, we were ready to go 
forward for the rest of the book. 


My most sincere thanks to them, for leading a novice through a rocky 
mountain of many hundreds of sheets of paper, and confusion on my part. 
At the end of all that and when you see it finished, that is the time you can 
say a word like ‘enjoyable’. 


The year and a half I spent writing the first section, in 1990/91, before a 
break of seven and a half years, and finishing it off, starting in September 
1998 and going until April 7th 1999, has been a very illuminating 
experience. 


Autobiography by a hands-on author 


As to the immediate future, from the closing stages of 1999, the book will 
be published and a new LP, for the same period into 2000. Plus, because I 
believe in melody in music with meaningful lyrics, a stage show will 
happen, with an Orchestra playing all the great standards of the twentieth 
century, with myself singing of course, for as long as I can. Giving a large 
section of society the music they never hear now, but have an appreciation 
of quality orchestras on stage, with that certain spectacle of that rare 
quality, called ‘STYLE’. 


So I hope that I have the pleasure of your company, in your town or city, 
with my concerts, in the future. 

FINIS 

DON ESTELLE 7th April 1999 


